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Just Published 


Smith’s Constructive School 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


By Watrer Roprinson Ph.D., 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Kansas 
275 pages. Price, $1.40. 


HIS book for teachers provides a new treatment of the difficult problem | 
| T of school discipline. The .author makes clear the importance of a | 

socialized disciplinary program and presents practical methods whereby 
school discipline may be made a genuine educational force. He discusses 
in a very enlightening way the building up of a school spirit that will serve 
as a preventive against disorder, provide dynamic school incentive, and 
develop the right emotional attitude on the part of the pupil toward his work 
and his school. 


Other questions taken up are: the relation of instruction and discipline 
in classroom control; the basic purposes of classroom discipline; the part of 
punishment in a constructive disciplinary program; types and purposes of 
punishment; rewards; pupil participation in school control, etc. All the main 
‘ factors in the pupil’s school life are here treated with a view to eliminating 
h the necessity for punishment. 


The author shows a keen understanding of the psychology of youth, a 
¢ practical knowledge of school conditions, and an inspiring zeal for the attain- 
ment of high ideals. He has written a stimulating and satisfying book. 


Other Volumes in the American Education Series | @ 
n LaRue’s Psychology for Teachers 
Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural ; ‘ . 1.40 
‘4 Russell’s The Trend in American Education 

Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems . , 1.48 - 

Strayer and Engelhardt’s The Classroom Teacher at Work i in » American Schools 1.48 

Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education ; . 2.00 
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Have You Seen the Second Volume 


Where Our es Was Made 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


| Book Two covers the period from the close of 
the Revolution to the present time. The follow- 
ing chapter headings will give an idea of the 
scope of the book: 
Where Heroes Pointed the Way. 
Forts and Fighters. 
Indian Tales. 
Some Early Settlements. 
On the Trail With the Pioneers. 
In the Growing West. 
Progress in Water Transportation. 
Progress on Land. 
Making Ready fer Educational Progress. 
Where They Lived. 
In the Nation’s Capital. 


These two books tell the story of the thrilling 
events connected with many of our most famous 


Pioneer Life Series 


AN ARMY BOY 
OF THE SIXTIES 


By Major Arson” B. OsTRANDER 
Edited by Howard R. Driggs 


A STORY of the plains in the days just following 
* the Civil War, when the army was pushing our 
frontier westward against the Indian resistance. 


Major Ostrander came very close to some of the 
hair-raising experiences of those days. He tells of 
men of the type of Jim Bridger and Nick Janis 
whose exploits have inspired many a narrative. But 
above all, he had rare opportunity to get an inside 
view of army life and of the rank and file of the 
army who bore the brunt of the long slow drive to 
dispossess the red’ men. - 


This is a clear and truthful account of a soldier 
boy’s life. In addition to the stirring episodes of 
Indian warfare, we see through the lines something 
of the spirit of the men who did the quieter work 
of the army—performing the less spectacular, but 


historic spots. They awaken the child to the 
fact that the history of his country is not a 
mere record of the past, but a vivid picture of 
the men and women who made our history, what 
they did, how they did it, where they did it, 
and how the things done concern him today. 


just as essential, tasks with fidelity and patriotism, 
Cloth. «xiv+242 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.20, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Newark 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


| Gannon and Jackson’s 
~ Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded problems for classes frcm the 
fourth to the eighth year. The work has been tried and tested with many 
classes before publication and found most useful, It may be used witha 
basal text or without any text. Two books, one for grades four to six, and 
one for grades seven and eight. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


Selections from more than sixty modern authors, arranged for silent and 
oral reading. They will acquaint pupils with the literature of today and 
inspire them to further reading. Two books, for the upper grades. 


| D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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AMERICAN TERCENTENARY EXPOSITION 


New York is to have an exceptionally good 
series of Conferences, November 9 to 23, 
from 1 to 11 p.m. daily in Twelfth Regiment 
Armory, Columbus avenue and 61st street. It 
is a combination of Children’s Book Week 
November 9-15, Father and Son Week Novem- 
ber 9-15, and American Education Week 
November 17 to 23. 

This is America’s First Public Education Ex- 
position and Conference for parents, educators, 
scholars, students and the educational indus- 
try’s advance and development as the founda- 
tion of the nation. It will magnify industrial 
education, vocational training, public health, 
hygiene, Americanization, physical education, 
visual instruction, home economics, domestic 
science, child welfare, commercial and profes- 
sional education; music, arts and crafts; re- 
ligious education and moral instruction. The 
executive offices are at Hotel Majestic, New 
York City. The general committee are United 
States Commissioner of Education John J. 
Tigert; George J. Ryan, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, and one hun- 
dred other prominent educators of New York, 
New Jersey, and New England. It will be the 
Most extensive and comprehensive exposition 
and conference that has resulted from Ameri- 
tan Education Week. 

There are to be hundreds of scholarships and 


hundreds of other awards. It is the most im- 


clusive affair of the kind that has been under- 
taken. 


> Teo 


Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin, 


C. J. Anderson, says that the State Department © 


issued 700 emergency certificates in 1921 to 
meet the shortage of teachers, and in 1924 
there is a surplus of 500 teachers. 


— 


PASSING OF WILLIAM H. LYNCH 


William H. Lynch, field agent of the 
Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, 
died recently after a brief illness. Professor 
Lynch was a most unusual personality. He 
was in the Union army all through the Civil 
War, graduated from the State University of 
Missouri after the war, taught several years 
in the Ozark country, and for about forty 
years was an inspiration to a multitude of 
young people in the Ozarks to go to school, 
to study, to teach, and in several scholastic 
professions have been men who but for him 
would have been grubbing the soil on unproduc- 
tive hillsides. We have personally known 
several eminently prosperous men who have 
given Professor Lynch credit for rescuing them 
from unpromising life in the Ozarks. 

The State Teachers College at Springfield 
owes no little of its high reputation for pro- 
fessional service to the sturdy young men 
whom he brought from the Ozarks to college 
halls. We have known Professor Lynch inti- 
mately for forty years. He was one of Mis- 
souri’s most constant attendants upon. the 
meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and we have had few greater satisfactions 
than promoting his enjoyment of Boston and 
the historical points of interest in Massachu- 
setts. In his death a large vacancy is created 
in our friendships. 


American Education Week, November 17-23. 
Order Bulletins, 5 cents each, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES A. LITTLEFIELD 


Charles A. Littlefield of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, Republican candidate for Congress from 
the Seventh District. which includes Lynn, 
Peabody and Lawrence and the intervening 
towns, is a strong friend of all educational 
problems. If elected to Congress the people 
may be sure that all educational interests will 
receive at his hands highly intelligent and 
earnest co-operation. Too few men are so 
richly endowed by knowledge and experience 
as is Mr. Littlefield for the important interests 
and problems that come before a representa- 
tive in Congress. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editee 
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HORTICULTURE AT HARVARD 


Harvard Summer School, among many 
other departures, magnified horticulture. 
There is no other spot in America where stu- 
dents can get as many wonderful English and 
Italian formal gardens as within easy reach 
of Cambridge, and there could be no better 
director of students in these gardens than is 
Stephen Hamblin, and “Harvard” is the key- 
word to welcome in all these gardens; and 
proprietors, their wives and gardeners are 
more than willing to interpret all lessons for 
city planners, landscape architects, botany en- 
thusiasts and amateur gardeners. 

Every afternoon Mr. Hamblin led his class 
to a different wonderland. The destination 
one day was the Larz Anderson estate with its 
especially beautiful formal garden; the next, 
the class straggles out to the colorful flower 
beds of Mrs. Dane. Then follow trips to the 
Lyman mansion in Waltham, to the Brandegee 
estate, to the wild flowers gardens of the 
Richards on Chestnut Hill, to the English for- 
mal garden of the Latham estate, and to 
the glarious setting of Professor Sargent’s 
home in Brookline. 

Garden design came in for a good deal of 
attention. There was the Italian type with its 
pergola, its sculptured fountain, its stone ter- 


races. There was the English formal garden. 
There was the old-fashioned garden, a mass 
of riotously colored garden. The students dis- 
cussed freely the effects. 

Most interesting of all the achievements 
which Mr. Hamblin pointed out was the ex- 
pression of the owners’ individuality in the 
gardens. Weld, the garden of the Larz Ander- 
son estate, furnished a fascinating example. 
The whole estate epitomizes the life of Larz 
Anderson. 

Mr. Hamblin pointed out that over the huge 
grounds are examples of gardening, of 
treatment of lawns and water, of hills 
and terraces, copied from the many countries 
which Larz Anderson visited either as Ambas- 
sador for the United States or merely as a 
tourist. But in romantic association Weld’s 
Italian formal garden takes precedence over 
the French amphitheatre, the Grecian Temple 
of Love, and the Japanese garden. 

In a similar way Mr. Hamblin magnified the 
personality of each of the famous gardens in 
the Metropolitan district. Thus does Harvard in 
its summer session offer innumerable unusual 
opportunities for the widest range of culture 
study, making it vocational of the artistic 
type. 


2. 


WALTONIANS 


The Izaak Walton League of America, Will 
H. Diig, president, is doing more than has been 
done by anybody of late to promote true 
sportsmanship. 

The Government has provided for a Fish- 
Game Refuge on a three-hundred mile pre- 
serve of land otherwise useless in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
is a National Organization of fishermen and hunters and 
outdoor lovers dedicated to the restoration of sports afield 
and astream in the United States and Canada, and to the 
restoration as far as can be of the outdoor America of 
our ancestors. It is a national organization having no 
commercial or personal gain or aggrandizement under it; 
neither has it political nor religious interests. 

The ideals and purposes of the League are embodied 11 
its platform which follows :— 

1. The practice of true sportsmanship in hunting and 
fishing, and strenuous and unremitting opposition to illegal, 
destructive and unfair methods. 

2. An aggressive program calling for national and state 
legislations to eradicate pollution from coastal and inland 
waters. 

3. The broadest and most comprehensive system of Fed- 
eral control feasible over the forests of the United States 
and dependencies, this system to embrace the best features 
of the forestry policies of Europe so far as applicable to 
our conditions. 


4. Due consideration of the disastrous results of indis- 
criminate drainage projects and the obstruction of natural 
water courses. 

5. That adequate public shooting and fishing grounds 
and game refuges be established by the State and National 
Governments. 

6. Sufficient fish hatcheries and game farms for the in- 
creased propagation and wider distribution of fish and 
game. 

7. Prohibition of interstate shipment for sale of game 
or game fishes. 

8. Scientific regulation of the taking of salt water 
game fishes. 

9. The strictest enforcement of the migratory bird law. 

10. To endorse the recommendations of zoologisis who 
recognize the critical need of building a sufficient number 
of biological experiment stations by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by the several states, so that the aid of scientifi- 
cally trained men may always be available to pass upon the 
natural conditions of waters and the proper species of 
fishes to be planted therein. 

11. The united support of these public officials, regard- 
less of their party affiliations, who show themselves to be 
in sympathy with the principles of true conservation. 

12. The fullest measure of co-operation between all 
organizations devoted to the interests of the outdoorsmen 
of America. 

13. An unceasing, aggressive, educational campaign to 
the end that the objects of the Izaak Walton League of 
America may be attained. 
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The term “supervised study” as used in the 
public schools, while a wholesome departure 
from traditional school work, was not in the 
strict sense supervised study. The real use of 
the term was reserved for “The School for 
Supervised Study” with individual instruction 
in high school subjects by the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 48 Boylston street, Boston, 
Frank L. Locke, president, which is being con- 
ducted for earnest and capable young men 
who need to study wisely while supporting 
their families. 

The idea is perfectly simple and everyway 
feasible. The plan is to supervise home study 
so skilfully and faithfully that it can have all 
the advantages of evening schools and some 
added attractions. It is genuine supervision of 
individual study. 

The scheme was devised and is supervised by 
the committee on education of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, which includes in its 
membership John Brodhead, assistant 
superintendent of schools of the city of Boston; 
James A. Moyer, director of the Division of 
University Extension, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. John J. Mahoney of 
the School of Education, Boston University; 
Dr. John M. Brewer of the School of Education, 
Harvard University; Daniel Bloomfield of the 
Retail Trade Board of Boston, with the co- 
operation of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education and of the Boston School Committee. 

Primarily the School for Supervised Study 
aims to give academic high school training to 
earnest and capable men through personal 
instruction. Men who were compelled to leave 
grammar or high school before completing 
their courses will study under the supervision 
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of an instructor trained in teaching the basic 
secondary school  subjects—the languages 
(English, Latin, modern languages), history 
(ancient, medieval, English, American), mathe- 
matics (elementary and advanced algebra, 
plane geometry). Instruction will also be 
given in the elementary school subjects—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, spelling. 
Students will be prepared for Massachusetts 
University Extension examinations and _ state 
certificates in the various subjects, or for col- 
lege entrance examinations. Students at any 
stage of learning may _ enroll without 
desire for credit but merely for the benefits 
of instruction. 

The Division of University Extension of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education will 
regularly inspect the school and will supervise 
the examination of candidates for state certifi- 
cates in the various subjects. The Boston 
School Committee will also inspect the school 
and will report upon the quality of its work. 

The Schoo! for Supervised Study promises 
to be a sure step toward the solution of the 
problem of earning and learning. 

Present indications give promise that the 
School for Supervised Study may well be 
taken over by the state or city, and its 
principles incorporated into their systems of 
education. The scope of the instruction offered 
may be enlarged to include all regular high 
school courses, academic, commercial, scientific, 
or manual arts. Indeed, university courses 
may be included in the plan when fully de- 
veloped. We sincerely hope that this plan of 
President Locke of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union may develop into something by way of 
educational leadership worthy of Boston. 


e 


Nothing is more vital in America today than 
adequate appreciation of Magna Charta, the 
first document that established a government of 
law through a well-guarded Constitution rather 
than a freaky government of men through 
ever changing, ill-considered legislation. 

All children should realize early and often 
what it cost to have the Magna Charta estab- 
lish a stable government without which there 
would be no liberty in law anywhere on earth 
today. 

Magna Charta is like the sun in the solar 
system, keeping every satellite where it be- 
longs, at liberty to sail serenely in the heavens 
so long as it maintains its loyalty to. the system 
as a whole. . 

Magna Charta is to all government of the 
people, by the people, for the people what the 
Creator is who made this earth the home of 


MAGNA CHARTA 


life, of intelligent life, of civilization, and of 
religion. 

Magna Charta is the guardian of industrial 
prosperity, commercial honor, civic justice, 
social purity, and religious freedom. 

Magna Charta guarantees community health, 
personal safety, and inherited rights. 

No one who loves his fellow men, who seeks 
the good of the greatest number, can question 
the importance of glorifying the Magna Charta. 

J. W. Hamilton, 147 Kent street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, can secure for any school or home 
at reasonable cost a wonderfully beautiful 
illuminated copy of the Magna _ Charta, 
22 by 30 inches, and nothing available 


at any cost can have the same significance in 
any school that this beautiful Magna Charta 
has. 
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HEREDITY —(IV.) 


JUKES—EDWARDS 
CONTRASTS 


It has already been emphasized that the 
Jukes always mingled blood of their own 
quality in their descendants, and that the 
Edwards family has invariably chosen blood of 
the same general tone and force. Who can 
think for a moment that the Jukes would have 
remained on so low a level if the Edwards 
blood had been mixed with theirs, or that the 
Edwards would have retained their intellectual 
supremacy if they had married into the Jukes. 
The fact is that in 150 years the Jukes never 
dit mingle first-class blood with their own, 
and the Edwards family has not in 150 years 
degenerated through marriage. 

it is pre-eminently true that a mighty intel- 
lectual and moral force does plough the chan- 
nel of its thought and character through many 
generations. It would be well for any doubter 
to study the records of thoroughbreds in the 
animal world. The highest record ever made 
for milk and butter was by an animal of no 
family, and she was valuable only for what she 
could earn. None of her power went to her 
cfispring. She was simply a high-toned freak, 
but an animal with a clean pedigree back to 
some great progenitor is valuable indepen- 
dently of individual earning qualities. 


No more would any one claim that the 
Jukes would not have been immensely im- 
proved by education and environment, or that 
the Edwards family could have maintained its 
record without education, training, and en- 


vironment. The facts show that the Jukes 


first, last.. and all the time neglected these. 


advantages, and that the Edwards family, with 
all its intermarrying, has never neglected 
them. 

The Jukes were notorious lawbreakers, 
while the Edwards family has furnished prac- 
tically no lawbreakers, and a great array of 
more than 100 lawyers, thirty judges, and the 
most eminent law professor probably in the 
country. James Bryce in his comments upon 
America places one of this family at the head 
ef legal learning on this continent. This was 
Theodore William Dwight, LL.D., born in New 
Haven, July 18, 1822; graduated from Hamil- 
ton College, 1840; professor there 1842-58. In 
1858 he went to Columbia. College, organized 
the law school and was its president for thirty- 
three years. 

Some of the most eminent official city 
attorneys of Philadelphia, New York and 
Chicago have been found in this family. Ex- 
Governor Hoadley, of Ohio, a descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards, is now the head of per- 
haps the leading law firm of New York City 
or of the country. When one studies the legal 
‘side of the family it seems as though they 


were instinctively and chiefly lawyers and 
judges. It simply means that whatever the 
Edwards family has done it has done ably and 
nobly. There is no greater test of intellectual 
majesty than that which the practice of law 
puts upon a man. When James Bryce pays 
his grand tribute to Dr. Theodore W. Dwight, 
president of Columbia College law school, it 
signifies more intellectually than to have said 
that he was President of the United States. 

None of the Jukes had the equivalent of a 
common school education, while there are few 
of the Edwards family that have not had more 
than that. Few were satisfied with less than 
academy or seminary if they did not go to 
college. There is not a leading college in the 
country in which their names are not to be 
icund recorded. They have not only furnished 
thirteen college presidents and a hundred and 
more professors, but they have founded many 
important academies and seminaries in New 
Haven and Brooklyn, all through the New 
England states, and in the Middle, Western, 
and Southern states. They have contributed 
liberaliy to college endowments. One gave a 
quarter of a million as an endowment for Yale. 

In Yale alone have been more than 120 
graduates. Among these are nearly twenty 
Dwights, nearly as many Edwards, seven 
Woolseys, eight Porters, five Johnsons, four 
Ingersolls, and several of most of the follow- 
ing names: Chapin, Winthrop, Shoemaker, 
Hoadley, Lewis, Mathers, Reeve, Rowland, 
Carmalt, Devereaux, Weston, Heermance, 
Whitney, Blake, Collier, Scarborough, Yardley, 
Gilman, Raymond, Wood, Morgan, Bacon, 
Ward, Foote, Cornelius, Shepards, Bristed, 
Wickerham, Doubleday, Van Volkenberg, Rob- 
bins, Tyler, Miller, Lyman, Pierpont, and 
Churchill, the author of “ Richard Carvel,” is a 
recent. graduate. In Amherst at one time 
there were of this family President Gates and 
Professors Mather, Tyler, and Todd. Wherever 
found they are leaders even in college faculties. 
Those who know what Gates, Mather, Tyler, 
and Todd have stood for as president and pro- 
fessors of Amherst wil! appreciate what Jona- 
than Edwards’ blood has done for this college. 

Of the Jukes, 440 were more or less viciously 
diseased. The Edwards family was_ healthy 
and long lived. Of the eleven children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards, four lived to be more than 
seventy years of age,—seventy-three, seventy- 
five, seventy-seven, and seventy-nine—and 
three others were fifty, fifty-six, and sixty- 
three. Only one died unmarried, none died in 
childhood. The record for health and_lon- 
gevity continues through every generation. 
They have also done much to alleviate the 
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sufferings of mankind. There have been sixty 
physicians, all marked men. Dr. Richard 
Smith Dewey was an eminent surgeon in the 
Franco-Prussian war, having charge of the 
Prussian hospital at Hesse Cassel. Dr. Sereno 
Edwards Dwight was a physician and surgeon 
in the British regular army. The physicians 
of the family have had important connection 
with insane asylums and hospitals. The legis- 
lative action of New York, by which the first 
jnsane asylum of the state was built, was 
largely the result of a physician of this family. 
The medical superintendent of the Illinois state 
insane asylum was another of the family. 
Eminent names in the medical annals of San 
Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Bos- 
ton, and other cities can be traced to Jonathan 
Edwards. 

The Jukes neglected all religious privileges, 
defied and antagonized the church and all that 
it stands for, while the Edwards family has 
more than 100 clergymen, missionaries, and 
theological professors, many of the most emi- 
nent in the country’s history. America has had 
no more brilliant preachers and _ theologians 
than some of those that bear the names of 
Edwards, Dwight, Woolsey, Park, Ingersoll. 
There have been no more noted missionaries 
than this family has sent for faithful and suc- 
cessful work in Asia Minor, India, Africa, 
China, Hawaii, and the South Sea_ islands. 
Dwight’s famous five volumes on theology 
are a product of a worthy descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards. Edwards A. Park, the long- 
time head of Andover Theological Seminary, 
whose vigor of thought, keenness of logic, and 
pulpit power are unsurpassed, was a descendant 
of Mr. Edwards. The family has furnished 
several army chaplains and one eminent chap- 
lain of the United States senate. They have 
made many churches prominent for the vigor 
of their pulpit utterances. The famous Second 
Church, Portland, Park Street Church of Bos- 
ton, and many in New Haven and other Con- 
necticut cities and towns as well as many 
churches in the Middle and Western States 
owe much to the descendants of Mr. Edwards. 

Not one of the Jukes was ever elected to a 
public office, while more than eighty of the 
family of Jonathan Edwards have been espe- 
cially honored. Legislatures in all sections of 
the country, governor’s councils, state treas- 
uries, and other elective offices have been filled 
by these men. They have been mayors of 
New Haven, Cleveland, and Troy; governors 
of Connecticut, Ohio, and South Carolina; they 
have been prominent in the Continental Con- 
gress, in the constitutional conventions of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. They have repre- 
sented the United States at several foreign 
courts; several have been members of Con- 
gress; three have been United States senators, 
and one vice-president of the United States. 

The Jukes lacked the physical and moral 
courage, as well as the patriotic purpose, to 
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enlist, but there were seventy-five officers in 
the army and navy from the family of Mr. 
Edwards. This family has been prominent as 
officers, chaplains, or surgeons, in the army 
and navy in the three great wars. In the Civil 
war ihey were at Shiloh, New Orleans, and 
with the Red river expedition, at Fort Fisher 
and Newbern, at Big Bethel, Antietam, and 
Gettysburg, on Lookout mountain with Hooker, 
with Sheridan in the Shenandoah, and were on 
the march to the sea with Sherman. 

One spinster of the family residing in Detroit 
expressed much regret that she had no hus- 
band. The reason she gave, however, was 
highly complimentary to the sterner sex,— 
because she had no husband to send to the 
Civil war. Having none, she paid the regula- 
tion bounty and had a man in the service of 
her country for three years in lieu of the 
husband she would have sent if she had had 
one. 

The Jukes were as far removed as possible 
from literature. They not only never created 
any, but they never read anything that could 
by any stretch of the imagination be styled 
good reading. In the Edwards family some 
sixty have attained prominence in authorship 
or editorial life. “ Richard Carvel” is by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, a descendant of Mr. 
Edwards, and I have found 135 books of merit 
written by the family. Eighteen considerable 
journals and periodicals have been edited and 
several important ones founded by the 
Edwards family. 

The Jukes did not wander iar irom the 
haunts of Max. They stagnated like the 
motionless pool, while the Edwards family is a 
prominent factor in the mercantile, industrial, 
and professional life of thirty-three states of 
the union and in several foreign countries, in 
ninety-two American and many foreign cities. 
They have been pre-eminently directors of 
men. The Pacific steamship line and fifteen 
American railway systems have had as presi- 
dent, superintendent, or otherwise active in 
the management one of this family. Many 
large banks, banking houses, and insurance 
companies have been directed by them. They 
have been owners or superintendents of large 
coal mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
of large iron plants and vast oil interests in 
Pennsylvania and of silver mines in Nevada. 
There is scarcely any great American industry 
that has not had one of this family among its 
chief promoters. Eli Whitney of cotton-gin 
fame married a granddaughter of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Prison reform has found its leading advocates 
in this family. Wilberforce’s best American 
friend was of this fold, and Garibaldi valued 
one of the family above all other American 
supporters. 

Whatever the Jukes stand for, the Edwards 
family does not. Whatever weakness the 
Jukes represent finds its antidote in the 
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Edwards family, which has cost the country 
nothing in pauperism, in crime, in hospital or 
asylum service. On the contrary, it represents 
the highest usefulness in invention, manufac- 
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ture, commerce, founding of asylums and 
hospitals, establishing and developing missions, 
projecting and energizing the best philan- 
thropies. 


WHAT PARENTS SHOULD LOOK FOR IN VISITING 
THE SCHOOLS 


DEFFENBAUGH 


United States Bureau of Education 


One of the slogans for American Education 
Week, November 17-23, is “ Visit your schools 
today!” Every school superintendent, princi- 
pal, and teacher in the country is continually 
urging parents to visit the schools. In fact, 
thousands of parents do visit the schools each 
year—some on special occasions, as a school 
exhibit or a Friday afternoon exercise, and 
some when the schools are engaged in the 
regular classroom work. Whatever the time 
of the visit may be, much good should result. 
The home and the school should be brought 
closer together. It is evident that the school 
cannot assume full responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the pupils in their work. The home 
must co-operate. If the parents visit the 


schools they can better learn what is their 
share of the responsibility in the education of 
their children. 

The effectiveness of the schools of a com- 
munity depends largely upon the interest that 


the people take in them. In a community 
where parents visit the schools, become 
acquainted with the teachers and learn all that 
they can about the conditions under which the 
teachers and pupils work, there are likely to 
be better schools than in the community where 
no parent ever steps inside the schoolhouse 
door. 

Carping criticism often comes from those 
persons who never look inside a. schoolroom 
but who depend upon “ gossip” for informa- 
tion. First-hand information is always the best; 
therefore those parents who are really inter- 
ested in the schools will visit them several 
times each term. 

Many parents do not visit the schools be- 
cause they feel that they are not competent 
to judge the classroom work. They say that 
teaching is a profession and that the layman 
should no more make suggestions to the 
teachers as to methods of instruction than he 
would to a physician as to the kind and 
quantity of medicine to administer. All of this 
is true, but there are numerous reasons why 
parents should visit the schools. There are 
many things that they can observe. 

Recently the Bureau of Education addressed 
a letter to about fifty city school superin- 
tendents asking them why parents should visit 
the schools, what they should observe, and 
what information they should seek of the 
principals and teachers. The following is a 
summary of their replies :— 


REASONS PARENTS SHOULD VISIT TH 
SCHOOLS. 
To keep in touch with the work of their 
children. 
. To encourage the teachers. 
To get first-hand information about the 
work of the schools. 
To show their willingness to co-operate 
with the administration of the school. 
For the moral effect it will have on the 
pupil to know that parents and_ teachers 
are pulling together in his training and 
discipline. 
To become acquainted 
teachers and principals. 
To learn at first hand the conditions under 
which their children spend five hours a day. 
To learn the problems children must meet 
(course of study, easy studies, difficult 
studies, time schedules, etc.). 
To make it more possible tor school 
officials to interpret to parents the policies 
under which the school operates. 
To advise school authorities as to the needs 
of the district as seen from the parent’s 
standpoint. 
To assist in obtaining certain things for 
the school that some districts seem unable 
to offer, such as cafeteria equipment, vic- 
trolas, motion-picture equipment, etc. 
To know the conditions and needs of the 
school so that they may intelligently de- 
fend the reputation of the schools and 
assist in keeping the schools from being 
commercialized and propagandized. 
To view their children from an angle other 
than that of the home and thus be able to 
guide more wisely their development. 
In order that parents themselves may 
understand and appreciate changes im 
courses of study. 
To secure an accurate idea of the objec- 
tives of modern education and to find out 
how these objectives are being worked out 
in practice. 
To aid in developing real school spirit in 
the community. 
WHAT TO OBSERVE. 


The sanitary condition of the school build- 
ing. 

The general discipline and management of 
the school. 

The attitude of the teacher toward the 
children. 
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4. The size of the.classes. 

5. The supply of supplementary material, as 
maps, dictionaries, etc. 

6. The physical conditions under 
teachers and pupils are working. 

7. Facilities offered for the development of 
the health of the children—playgrounds, 
nurses’ quarters, etc. 

8.To what extent their own children partici- 
pate in school activities. 

9. Equipment of school especially as relates 
to library, gymnasium, shop, instructional 
material, etc. 

INFORMATION PARENTS SHOULD SEEK. 


1. What parents can do to help the schools. 

2. Whether any bad habits have been noted 
in pupils. 

3. What is the general school success of the 
child? 

4. Are the teachers’ salaries adequate? 

5. What are the qualifications demanded of 

the teaching force? 
. General policies of the school department. 


which 
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7. Specific facts about parents’ own children. 

8. Per capita cost as compared with that of 
other cities. 

9. Whether the child is working up to his full 
capacity as determined by intelligence and 
educational tests. 

10. What are the vocational tendencies of the 
child if any are manifest? 

11. Purposes of the various courses of study. 

12. Reasons for making or not making changes 
in course of study. 

13. Finances of school district, tax rate, in- 
debtedness, etc. 

14. Is pupil in course best suited to his 
capacity and needs? 

15. Does pupil show any special aptitudes; dis- 
abilities ? 

16. Has pupil too many outside activities? 

17. Is pupil courteous and helpful? 

18. Does pupil enter into a sufficient number 
of student activities? 

19. What provisions are made for backward 
and for superior children? 


When one considers the fearful price paid by 
individuals, government and society because of 
ignorance there should be no question as to 
the advantages of education. 

Ignorance is the menace of today. Because 
of it disease rages, crime flourishes and 
poverty abounds. When education comes into 
its own, when men everywhere are really in- 
telligent, the golden age, the millennium of song 
and prophecy, will be here. Education has 
only begun to function in the world. Free 
public schools adequately supported with com- 
pulsory attendance are only in the primary 
stages of development. 

How hate dominates men! With what regu- 

larity nations fly at each other’s throats! How 
gteat plagues sweep around the world and 
slay more than war! And famine! How 
famine grips whole nations! How deadly are 
tuberculosis and cancer! How easily financial 
sharpers shear the “sucker” investing crop 
regularly ! 
_ Human slavery was terrible, but slavery. of 
ignorance is a thousandfold more terrible. The 
coming of the day of education marches nearer. 
The gospel of the man of Galilee that men 
should know the truth and the truth should 
make them free grows in power daily. 

The advantages of education are manifold. 

ucation makes for health by its- incessant 
teaching of the .gospel of temperance and of 


ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION 


MARK KEPPEL 
County Superintendent of Los Angeles County, California 


[From a Los Angeles Daily Paper.] 


cleanliness, by its insistence upon pure air, 
water and food and plenty of each. 

Education makes for physical vigor. The 
day has gone by when the correctible physical 
defects of childhood are to be neglected by the 
school. 

Education makes for mental alertness and 
power. It stresses the development of all the 
faculties of the mind and lays great emphasis 
on music and art, the universal languages. 

Education makes for independence because 
it teaches the value of thrift and increases the 
earning capacity of each person. 

Education makes for happiness because it 
develops people so that they may be healthy, 
vigorous, prosperous and self-governing. ’ 

The people of California believe in education. 
Many spend money freely to promote it. Just 
the school building program of the city and 
county call for the immediate expenditure of 
$40,000,000. Great schoolhouses with ample 
playgrounds are numerous. Nevertheless, 
school conditions are not yet ideal. 

Growth is rapid and outruns incomes, so 
that the schools are not able to reach the ideal 
conditions for which they strive. The period 
of great growth will come to an end and then 
we shall grow normally for a while. Then 


our schools will catch up with requirements 
and function at the maximum of efficiency. 
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IN SEARCH OF A SCHOOL 


JOSEPH H. ODELL 


[In the Century Magazine.} 


A letter from an old friend now living in China 
sent me forth to find a preparatory school for 
his son Gerald, a precocious rascal of thirteen 
er fourteen,—good-natured, honest, self-asser- 
tive, and somewhat refractory; with a disposi- 
tion like a garden of good stock, but in the 
first stage of reversion, owing to his years of 
isolation amid people of another civilization. 
Thus his father described him and added that 
there were many cultural gaps which must be 
filled in. 

These were the only criteria I had. The 
mental picture I had of the boy made my 
quest peculiarly hazardous. What kind of 
school would be most likely to fit such a boy for 
college, for life, for a future in which all his 
powers would have balanced exercise? Think- 
ing of schools as I knew them opened an abyss 
so dark and unfathomable that I shrank from 
the journey for several days. 

I tried to plumb the depths by asking: “ What 
is education?” I suppose every educated man 
believes he can give a satisfactory answer 
offhand. Well, let him try! One’s first 
thought is that of an enrichment of the mind 
by appropriating some of the wealth of uni- 
versal wisdom. It is easy to see how incom- 
plete is this definition. How much of this wis- 


dom must one acquire before one can be called 


educated? Then the entire aspect of discipline 
is overlooked. Is anyone educated in whom 
the powers of conscious reasoning are un- 
trained or undeveloped, however great may be 
the store of accumulated knowledge? Nor 
is that the only serious omission. I believe it 
is admitted now that the brain is not simply 
the responsive objective of our afferent im- 
pulses, and that the will—using will as the 
equivalent of personality—can positively create 
new functions in the unoccupied convolutions, 
especially during the early years. Helen Kel- 
ler’s astonishing retrieval is the best illustra- 
tion I know. If it were not that the speech, 
sight, and auditory centres, already active in a 
normally constituted brain, appear sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes, a part of every well 
devised plan of education would be the adding 
of new functions—a literal extension of the 
mind. But though such an ambitious item 
be never placed in a curriculum, it follows in- 
evitably from the premises that education can- 
not neglect the strengthening and the direct- 
ing of the will. 

Few of us pause for definition even in our 
most serious discussions, and when we do we 
are amazed not that there is so much bitter 
misunderstanding and acrimony in life, but 
that there is so little. One has to define re- 
ligion to discover whether one is religious or 
not; but I once tried to define a gentleman, 
and after a score of futile essays, surrendered 


at discretion. It is easy to enumerate any 
number of qualities and characteristics to be 
found in a gentleman or in a man of educa- 
tion——and we recognize either of them within 
sixty seconds of our introduction—but to 
attempt an equation in terms is only to prove 
that our instinct is surer than our reasoning. 

So I went forth in this inchoate state of 
mind to visit a few well known schools, to 
measure them without a fixed rule, to test 
them by standards too nebulous for _for- 
mulation. Had it been a college I sought, any 
one of a_ half-dozen prominent universities 
might have been pitched upon at random; by 
the time a student matriculates at college the 
larger part of his nature is fixed, and progress. 
is made in the main along well ascertained 
lines. 

The first school proved a disappointment for 
reasons almost impossible of statement. 

I visited several other institutions, but they 
deserve little attention in view of what I finally 
discovered. Whether what I found gave me 
the more pleasure on behalf of my friend and 
his son, or as a satisfactory exposition of what 
I felt, but could not formulate, I cannot say. 

I arrived at the last school visited on Satur- 
day, and the head master graciously received 
me as a guest, gave me of his time, brought 
me into sympathetic contact with the other 
masters, deftly and without apparent difficulty 
opened avenues into the junior communal life, 
usually so shy and suspiciously inhospitable to 
senior intruders; in a score of different ways 
he led me immediately and naturally into the 
spirit of the place. In the evening, before the 
study fire, we talked of the object of my visit. 
His questions were searchingly relevant: of 
Gerald’s parents, his grandparents, of Gerald 
himself and the manner of life he had lived; 
he inquired very closely about the home en- 
vironment and whether I had any experience 
of the influence of foreign life upon other boys 
2s seen in their subsequent development. Thea 
we talked about schools, especially those of 
England, of the great masters of Eton, Rugby, 
Uppingham, Oundle. He spoke of boys in the 
tones of a caress: their problems and failures 
were his by sympathetic identification, their 
achievements were his also. His spirit struck 
me as highly vicarious. Almost every word 
contained some hint of pedagogic or of boy- 
world philosophy, and stray sentences cling to 
me and grow more pregnant as I think upon 
them now. 

“The will is not a mismade thing, to be 
broken by discipline and then rebuilt; 
the will is the mam all the rest is the 
machine he runs.” “ We cannot be too careful 
of the matutinal ideals. A boy does not make 
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absorbed.” “It was not a Nemesis which 
ordained that mathematical Cambridge should 
turn out poets, but simply an illustration that 
the full discipline of one power awakens an- 
other.” “If you should be put to the choice 
between making a scholar or a gentleman, it is 
imperative to elect for the latter, because it 
involves the cultivation of moral qualities.” 
“The gain in following the line of least resis- 
tance is slight, and all the rest is loss.” “To 
make ethics as normal as athletics is the first 
law of school perspective.” “Boys are men 
so nearly made that to treat them as unor- 
ganized material is to throw away all the gains 
of heredity and most of the early benefits of 
natural selection.” “The most fruitful influ- 
ence in a school is its body of tradition; it 
may be called the moral capital of the school, 
the habits of each generation of boys being 
stock dividends.” 

That such discourse revealed the soul of the 
place was proved in a_ practical manner 
throughout its halls and rooms. There was 
nothing disciplinary, in the repressive sense, 
nothing of that severe and penal-like bareness 
mentally associated with the schools of my 
own boyhood. It was as if the authorities 
sought the subtlest, yet mightiest, of all for- 
mative forces—education by environment; as 
if they planned to stimulate intellectual 
activity by permeating the scholars with in- 
tellectual association. In the main schoolroom, 
or assembly hall there is such an array of busts 
that I felt compelled to count them—thirty-six. 
Greek and Latin poets and orators and warriors 
and statesmen; modern men perhaps not un- 
worthy of such portentous camaraderie: Scott, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Humboldt, 
Emerson and Goethe; and between them, as 
though mediating the far sundered Olympiads, 
Michaelangelo, Raphael, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Newton. Hanging on the walls 
above these, and forming a noble frieze, are 
engraved portraits of writers, nation-makers, 
scientists, explorers, artists—some of them 
subscribed with genuine autograph. They are 
of various nationalities, orders, and ages, but 
each great after his kind. I began, half un- 


consciously, to quote, “Seeing we are com- 


his ideals, he does not adopt them;—they are- 
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passed about’”—-when the head _ interjected: 
“Every one says that. It has been used so 
often that the fellows call this hall ‘The Cloud,’ 
and going into morning prayers is ‘ going into 
the Cloud.” We are not displeased with the 
slang; it brings the Bible up to date.” 

The reading room is rich in portraiture and 
exhibits some valuable autograph letters; the 
English room beams with mural stimulation; 
not even the long corridors are bare. We 
stood for a while before the picture of Dr. 
Arnold, long enough for the headmaster to find 
and read a prayer written for Rugby and used 
every morning in this American school. It 
contains a very choice petition, ‘Strengthen 
the faculties of our minds and dispose us to 
exert them, and save us from all pride, and 
vanity, and reliance upon our own power and 
wisdom. Teach us to seek after truth and 
enable us to gain it; but grant that we may 
ever speak the truth in love.” 

If it is true that the matutinal ideals are not 
created, not even adopted, but are absorbed, 
the process surely must be an unconscious, or 
a half-conscious one, and for a school to pro- 
vide an environment of vivid, yet natural, 
idealism, such as will unobtrusively permeate 
the consciousness of the boys, must indeed be 
the truest form of edycation. 

As I look back upon my own youth and con- 
trast the grim and penal-like scenes amid 
which my mind took form with the school I 
visited last week, I wonder that life has 
afforded me so much pleasure. Perhaps the 
zest of discovery compensated for the lack of 
early cultivation. But I do not like to look 
back so far; even a glance tempts to disturb- 
ing visions of what might have been had the 
senses been cultivated during the nascent 
years. Life is so varied and rich that one is 
easily haunted by a fear that possibly the best 
has been missed, and the mood does not bring 
happiness. 

So it is clearly settled to recommend that 
Gerald be placed in School, and he will 
then be one whom men may envy. But, 
although my immediate duty has been per- 
formed, ! admit that I cannot yet define edu- 
cation. 


The other day the principal of a California high school died. The city of his death is a 


large city. It has several newspapers. The man had been a school principal for some years. 
Several thousand boys and girls had graduated with him as their chief. He had had a direct 
effect on the lives of those students. He had, ir a measure, dictated whether they should 
grow up to be useful citizens or just plain bums. He was retained as principal because 
he had attempted to mould their lives as he believed they should be moulded. His death 


was given a scant two inches notice in the rewspapers...l.os \ngeles Herald 
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MAKE YOUR OWN OPPORTUNITIES 


ADAMSON, M.A. 


Principal Simi Valley Union High School, Simi, California 


Constructive activity is predicated upon sound 
thinking. Progress, therefore, depends upon 
activity. Man, however, is both fearful and 
scornful of change. He regards as painful any 
activity which requires thought. This, no 
doubt, is the reason so many people travel the 
road of least resistance. 

School téachers are no different from other 
human beings. It is often as painful for a 
teacher to wade through an educational jour- 
nal as it is for a ditch digger to peruse care- 
jully an engineering magazine. Change in 
either case is disturbing, even painful. Cer- 
tainly then this is the reason so many princi- 
pals and teachers go to sleep securely in the 
arms of the small town or country high school. 

There are not many disturbing factors in the 
small high school. Not much new material is 
introduced into the course of study from year 
to year. The boys and girls come and go 
peacefully, because no new problems are put 
before them; no new worlds opened up for 
them to conquer. The teacher, after a few 
years, falls physically, mentally, and almost 
spiritually into a rut. He has no other desire 
than to stay on forever. No wonder red- 


blooded boys and girls leave the country for the 


more exciting city and its problems. 

Wherever there are boys and girls, whether 
in the country or in the city, there are prob- 
lems. And wherever there are problems to 
be sclved opportunities can be developed. For 
this reason, if for no other, every principal and 
teacher in a country or small town high school 
should take unto himself this admonition :-— 

If there are no cpportunities, make some. 

The small high school should have at least 
three definite objectives :— 

First: It should set up an educational stan- 
dard of mastery for every subject in the cur- 
riculum; a mastery which should give to every 
pupil a sense of satisfaction that comes with 
seeing a task well done. This satisfaction is 
well expressed in the lines :— 

“Got any rivers they say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly imposs:ble, 

Doing what nobody ever could do.” 

Second: It should, through constructive 
team work, co-operation, willingness to do and 
2 love for fair play, engender in boys and girls 
devotion to duty and service—school spirit. 
Education of this type would, undoubtedly, 
carry over into American life in a way that 
caught to insure the perpetuation of democratic 
ideals. 

Third: [t should have a few well defined 
extra-curriculum problems. Each of these 
should have its own accomplishment objective, 


‘thorough canvass was made. 


whether it be an outlet for pent-up energy, or 
worthy use of leisure, or training in the affairs 
of living. 

The biggest problem in the Simi Valley Union 
High School during 1923-24 was the annual. 
The accomplishment objective in this case was 
to raise a fund of five hundred dollars or more 
to defray the cost of publishing the annual in 
order that all Associated Student Body funds 
might be left intact. 

This was no little task considering the fact 
that the enro!lment was but thirty, and that our 
school is located in the middle of an apricot 
orchard thirty miles from Oxnard, thirty-five 
miles from Ventura, twenty miles from San 
Fernando, and _ forty-five miles from Los 
Angeles. 

In the larger schools there is plenty of 
talent and to spare for an editor-in-chief, asso- 
ciate editors, feature writers, advertising 
manager, and business manager. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in a school as small as 
Simi. In fact no student is slighted in our 
school; everyone can have an official position, 
and more if he is a hustler. 

It is rather a unique situation, indeed, to 
have more offices than pupils to fill them. 
Nevertheless, we found talent enough among 
our boys and girls to work out our problem 
of writing, collecting material and advertising, 
and editing an annual. 

Everyone knows that true information is 
based on facts; and that advertising is just a 
subtle way in which information is diffused. 
So with these truths before us we set our- 
selves to the task of gathering facts, both 
economic and social, about the Valley from 
which our school gets its support. We sought 
facts which we could sell the advertiser; facts 
which the advertiser could sell the public. — 

A census of the Valley was planned. The 
student body organized itself into groups, 
which worked under two students each having 
the title of Commissioner of the Census. A 
Each husband 
was asked to state the make of everything he 
used on the ranch from a threshing machine to 
his special brand of shaving cream; the wife, 
everything from her kitchen range to her 
favorite scrubbing compound; the bachelor, 
everything from the kind of shoes he wore to 
the name of his favorite tooth brush; the 
maiden lady. everything from the name of her 
tabby cat to the make of her electric curlers. 

Not only did the census serve as a bona-fide 
means of gathering facts about the Valley, but 
it also breught every man and woman in the 
community into direct contact with the pupils 
and the work of the school, This acquaintance 
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has brought about a sustained relationship be- 
tween the taxpayers and the school which 
couid not possibly have been realized through 
any other means. 

As soon as every man, woman and child in 
the Valley was enumerated, the data were 
compiled and made suitable for use in a letter 
campaign which had been planned for utilizing 
the work of the census to good advantage. 

The letter campaign was worked out by the 
English and Commercial Departments. Every 
letter breathed forth individuality which 
gripped the attention of the prospective adver- 
tiser. Two examples are given below :— 


Gentlemen : 

Sixteen per cent. of the people in the Simi Valley use 

gasoline and lubricants. 

These are facts based on a census taken by our Student 
Body, now on file in the office of the Principal. 

An advertisement in “The Pioneer,” our year-book, 
would bring the —— Company into more home-like 
relations with our people—show them a Big Corporation 1s 
interested in what they are interested in, education and 
betterment for the human race. 

Fifteen dollars is the price of a full page, 5 x 8 on an 
& x 11 page, of “The Pioneer.” Fifteen dollars takes your 
message into every home in this valley. 

You can figure it from a standpoint of dollars and 
cents if you wish. 

Yours truly, 
The S. V. U. H. S. Pioneer, 


Advertising Manager. 


Gentlemen : 

We live in a world of facts. “Get the facts or the 
facts will get you”. is no mean slogan today. 

Fifty-four out of one hundred and sixty-six families 
in the Simi Valley, Thirty-three Per Cent. of the Popula- 
tion, if you please, use the Tooth Brush! 

These are facts based on a census taken by our Stu- 
dent Body, now on file in the Principal's office. 
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“The Pioneer,” our year-book, will go into more of 
these homes than any other publication. It will not only 
be read by every man, woman, and child, but will serve as 
a record for the coming generations as well. 

Fifteen dollars is the price of a full-page advertise- 
ment, 5 x 8 on an & x 11 page, in “The Pioneer” for 1923- 
1924, 

Yours truly, 
The S. V. U. H. S. Pioneer, 


Advertising Manager. 

An active letter campaign, however, did not 
finish the problem. The next step was to pro 
rate to the various classes, ona per capita basis, 
the balance of advertising needed to complete 
our annual. This created a splendid feeling of 
rivalry between the classes. The losing class, 
it was agreed, should give a party for the 
winners. The seniors, regardless of who won, 
were to be the honor guests. 

The advertising manager mapped the dis- 
tricts to be covered in each town in order that 
the merchants might not be troubled by calls 
from more than one pupil. The names and 
street addresses of advertisers in each of the 
districts were secured from the telephone direc- 
tory and the various local newspapers. These 
were turned over to the several class groups 
for exploitation. 

Some of the groups worked after school 
hours; other worked on Saturdays. In one 
instance the entire student body made a Satur- 
day trip which ended with a joyous wienie 
roast in the evening on the beach. 

The juniors won and the freshmen lost. 
However, our accomplishment objective was 
reached; our problem solved. The proof lies 
in the annual before us. It is comparable to 
those of schools having student bodies com- 
posed of more than two or three hundred 
pupils. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Professor W. H. Lynch, Springfield, Mo. 


Ah, the gifted bowl is broken, 


And the last word has been spoken ; 

’ He has gone to his reward, 
While the angels tell the story 
To the listening saints in glory, 


He is welcomed by the Lord. 


Ah, a gifted mentor left us; 


Cold and silent death bereft us 
Of a friend we held so dear. 

In a thousand hearts he’s living, 

For his life was one of giving; 


—Francis L. Murphy, 


And he always gave with cheer. 


Sacred memory, what a treasure 
Of his lengthened years, you measure 
For the good that he has done! 
For his Christian-like behavior, 
On his brow, the loving Savior 
Sets the crown, so nobly won. 
in Missouri School Journal. 
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MEDICAL AGE OF CHEMISTRY 


The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 81 Fulton 
street, New York City, has rendered an excep- 
tional service to humanity as well as to medi- 
cal science through the report on “ The Future 
Independence and Progress of American Medi- 
cine in the Age of Chemistry,” by a committee 
of nine, with Charles H. Herty as chairman. 

This report is the outgrowth of an editorial 
which appeared in the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry (September, 1918), 
pointing out the need for intensive chemical 
research, under more favorable conditions than 
exist today, devoted to the alleviation of 
human suffering. The ensuing discussion led to 
the appointment of a committee of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society in January, 1919, to pre- 
pare a statement of plans and policies for the 
iacilitation of research in this field. Since that 
date this committee has held frequent meet- 
ings, and has had the co-operation and advice 
of leaders in the several sciences which bear 
upon this problem. 

This report has received the unanimous 
approval of the following committee: John J. 
Abei, Johns Hopkins Medical School; Carl L. 


Alsberg, Stanford University, Cal.; Raymond 


efforts of these groups, working in closest 
association and provided with ample facilities 
for research, results were accomplished with a 
speed and certainty which amazed all. The 
paths to agencies for both defence and offence 
were clearly pointed out and large scale pro- 
duction quickly followed. 

While war claims its sacrifice in millions of 
lives, disease each year claims its tens of mil- 
lions. Pneumonia, influenza, tuberculosis, cancer, 
meningitis, malaria, epilepsy, insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, malnutrition, abnormal develop- 
ment, and a multitude of other diseases claim 
their many victims. And what a host of 
wounded do we have in this destructive war 
of peace—men, women and _ children who 
suffer, often longing for death as a relief, their 
efficiency crippled and their future on earth 
beclouded! 

The experience of the ages is now being drawn 
upon in this fight against disease, but the 
means are entirely inadequate as shown by the 
continued ravishment of disease. The annual 
drug bill of this nation is in round numbers 
$500,000,000, of which amount $300,000,000 is 


spent for so-called patent medicines. The 


a A boy is a man in the cocoon—his life is big with possibilities Elbert Hubbard. 


F. Bacon, Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. R. Eldred, chemical 
consultant, Indianapolis; Reid Hunt, Harvard 
Medical School; Treat B. Johnson, Yale Uni- 
versity; Julius Stieglitz, University of Chicago; 
F. O. Taylor, Detroit; Charles H. Herty, chair- 
man, editor, Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

When it .became clear during the recent war 
that poisonous gas was to constitute an im- 
portant munition, our country called to its 
service a great group of its ablest research 
chemists to provide efficient means of defence 
and to solve those problems of production 
which would provide our field forces with an 
ample supply of this new weapon. They were 
assembled at the American University Experi- 
ment Station on the outskirts of the city of 
Washington, where by daily, nay hourly, con- 
ference utmost speed could be secured in the 
solution of those problems on which the ques- 
tion of life and death so closely hung. 

But these chemists found that they alone 
were inadequate for the task. To supplement 
their special skill and knowledge there were 
added to the staff pharmacologists and experi- 
mental pathologists. Through the combined 


number of medicametits is increasing at a tre- 
mendous rate, beyond all proportion to the 
amount of systematic research being devoted 
to the subject. Thirty years ago 2,699 drug 
items were reported to be on the market; 
today more than 45,000 are said to be in use. 
The frailties and suffering of humanity are 
being grossly exploited. 

Several centuries ago the chemist and the 
physician co-operated closely for the allevia- 
tion of suffering; the chief aim of chemistry in 
those days was the providing of medicinals 
for the tse of the physician. Then the phy- 
sician and the chemist separated, the physician 
looking more and more to other means to 
effect his ends, while the chemist turned to the 
production of wealth in the industries. Ether 
was discovered in the thirteenth century, but 
its value as an anesthetic was not definitely 
recognized until 1846. During the intervening 
five or six hundred years untold suffering re- 
sulted from lack of knowledge of its applica- 
tion in producing insensitiveness to pain. 
Magnesium sulphate was well known to 
chemists in 1694, but two hundred years elapsed 
before it was learned what great relief it gave 
in lockjaw, burns, and strychnine poisoning. 
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Twenty-three years elapsed between the dis- 
covery of amyl nitrite by the chemist and the 
discovery of its medicinal properties by the 
physician ; during this period tens of thousands 
of human beings suffered the tortures of 
angina pectoris because the chemist, pharma- 
cologist and physician were not working to- 
gether. 

Each htiman body is now recognized to be a 
chemical factory in which the most complicated 
chemical and physical changes are continu- 
ously taking place. When these reactions are 
normal from day to day we are in good 
health. When they are abnormal they are a 
direct cause of disease, as in gout, diabetes, 
goiter, and other serious diseases. 

The bacteriologist and pathologist have 
accomplished wonders in tracing the living 
carriers of the great infectious diseases, and 
the world owes our Pasteurs, Kochs, Behrings, 
Flexners and many other valiant workers with 
these deadly carriers of disease a debt of 
eternal gratitude. But the bacteriologist and 
pathologist have definitely reached the point 
where they must turn to chemistry for the 
solution of many of their most important prob- 
lems. As an illustration their antitoxins, their 
most powerful weapons in combating invading 
germs, are chemical substances of specific cura- 
tive power but of unknown composition and 
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never isolated as yet as pure principles. They 
dare always injected into our bodies in the form 
of crude mixtures, loaded down with undesir- 
able and to some extent even harmful in- 
gredients., The isolation of the ptire principles 
by chemical methods, supplementing the pioneer 
work of bacteriologist and pathologist, would 
prove one of the greatest advances in medicine. 

The chemist is being called upon for the 
preparation of specific medicanmients for the 
cure or alleviation of specific diseases. Sal- 
varsan (“606”), the product of chemical re- 
search in co-operation with medicine, has dorie 
more in four yeats for the elimination of 
syphilis than was accomplished in four cen- 
turies of hygiene and education. 

Life is dynamic, not static... The matter of 
health is closely bound up in the delicate ad- 
justment of speed of the various chemical 
reactions taking place in the body. 

Chemistry is the fundamental science of the 
transformation of matter. Physics is the 
jundamental science of the transformation of 
energy or power to do work. Life in all of 
its forms, from its beginning to its end, is the 
highest, most complex expression of the 
transformation of matter and of the transfor- 
mation of energy. In these direct statements we 
have the key to the trend of the most impor- 
tant phases of modern medical research, to the 
faith of a large group of scientific men in its 
future. 


TREES 


RT, REV. JAMES H. DARLINGTON 


O, a tree is a psalm of beauty, yes, a tree is a green-leaved 
prayer, 

A tree is a benediction, from those who planted it there; 

When you pause by the roadside weary, and rest beneath 
its shade, 

Say a prayer yourself for the kindly heart that this pro- 
vision made. 


There are trees far off in the wildwood, sprung from a 
seed wind-sown; 

And the winds today are glad because the earlier winds 
have blown. 

The birds which carol sweetly are but trying to sing in 
glee 

Their thanks to other birds that helped to build some 
forest tree. 


That chatter you hear is a squirrel’s call, who wishes to 
let you know 


His gratitude to his ancestors who planted the acorn to 


grow. 
So now, O man, you are rebuked by squirrel, bird and 
breeze, 
Unless you also bury seeds and bless the world with 
trees. 


—The Forest Poetic, 1924 Edition, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK, the new principai 
of the Wendell Phillips Junior High School, in 
the Forestville building, is peculiarly adapted 
to inspiring leadership of the aspiring colored 
youth of that district in Chicago. We know 
of no woman educator who has on all occasions 
championed peace for the world and prosperity 
for the unfortunate as has Miss Holbrook. 
When that district was the white child’s Mecca 
the Forestville school was accorded first place 
as an elementary school by the English Com- 
mission. Then she saw the color change, and 
Forestville was in the black belt, but Miss 
Holbrook devoted time and talent to these 
most needy youths. Now that they aspire to 
Junior High School opportunities it is her 
privilege to breathe into their lives new attain- 
ment. We have never been more proud of 
Florence Holbrook than as we see her assigned 


the principalship of the Wendell Phillips Junior - 


High School. 

It was our privilege to know Wendell Phil- 
lips personally and intimately, and we have 
enjoyed the friendship of Miss Holbrook since 
her first notable achievement at Forestville, so 
that it is with peculiar pleasure that we write 
of Florence Holbrook as principal of the Wen- 
dell Phillips Junior High School for colored 
youth in the Forestville building. 


LAWRENCE AUGUSTUS AVERILL, Ph.D., 
Massachusetts State Normal School, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has demonstrated high uni- 
versity talent in studying the art of having 
student teachers learn the science of applied 
psychology in everyday school work. His two 
books for State Teachers’ Colleges—and State 
Normal Schools which are practically the same 
professional institutions—‘‘ Psychology for 
Normal Schools” and “Elements of Educa- 
tional Psychology ”—have not been surpassed 
educationally by any university author. We 
can recall no book by any _ psychological 
specialist which is equally helpful for such class 
work, 


LEE DRIVER, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, has been off duty for 
some time because of sudden illness, but he is 
entirely well again, and is back on his job, 
hearty and happy. He finds the state has 
accepted his program more fully than ever 
before. The Governor and State Commissioner 
J. George Becht are ardently behind the move- 
ment to consolidate small schools where possible 
and provide the best possible opportunities for 
the boys and girls in the mountain districts of 
Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES LESTER AMES, principal of the 
Brown School, Hartford, Connecticut, for 
thirty-two years, a teacher in that state for 
fifty-eight years, a member of the State Board 
of Education, and for forty years one of the 


foremost educators of the state, has been hop. 
ored by Trinity College, extra conservative ip. 
stitution, with a Master’s degree. No one in any 
profession in Hartford is efficiently active jg 
more social, civic, religious, literary and educa. 
tional functionings than is he. 


WILSON HAWKINS, superintendent, Cap. 
ton, Ohio, and his Board of Education ar 
leading Canton in a lively professional pace, 
We see no more effective appeal to taxpayers 
on a school bond issue than that which they 
issued “Fo the Voters of Canton School Dis. 
trict.” The appeal was for a bond issue of 
$1,806,000 for a building program for three 
years. Mr. Hawkins has always demon 
strated high business efficiéncy, and the fiye 
members of the Board of Education are behind 
his proposition unanimously and _ heartily, as 
are all business and professional interests, 


MRS. NINA JOY BEGLINGER, supervising 
instructor of methods in English to foreigners 
in Detroit schools, has prepared an_ excep- 
tionally attractive book on “ Method in Adult 
Elementary Education with Correlation and 
Application of Materials,” which is practical to 
the end of the limit. She sees clearly and says 
forcefully that the immediate aim in teaching 
English to the adult is utilitarian; that the 
student must be able in the shortest possible 
time to read, write, and speak the English 
language. She realizes that the ultimate 
aim is to enable the student to appreciate and 
appropriate to his use the spirit of America. 


RANDALL J. CONDON, superintendent of 
Cincinnati for many years, has been unani- 
mously re-elected for five years since he 
was granted a year’s leave of absence to serve 
as assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston. Dr. J. W. Withrow, who recently te- 
signed from the Board of Education after serv- 
ing twenty years, recently said of Dr. 
Condon :— 


“ Well bred, 
Educate¢ and cultured, 
Quict and modest in demeanor, 
Gentle in voice and manners, 
Courageous under attack, 
Serene under persecution, 
Sympathetic with those in trouble, 
Helpful to the distressd, 
Just in judgment, 
Great in everything.” 


At the Withrow-Condon banquet the pre- 
siding officer said: “I present Dr. Randall J. 
Condon, the modest, peace-loving gentleman 
from Maine, voicing with his departure [ for 
Boston| that God be with him till he comes 
to us again.” 
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THE “ARLOS” MOTOR TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


[Many teachers take extensive automobile tours 
on their vacation. The most definite account 
that we have had of an extended tour is that 
of Ernest Cobb, his wife and two daughters, 
who motored from their home in Newton 
Upper Falls, Massachusetts, to California, up 
to Seattle and East, being gone nine weeks. 
The entire cost, exclusive of tires, was $500.00. 
In this article, which was originally two 
letters written to family friends, we have every 
detail of the outfit. ] 

On the leit side of the car we had light 
boards, bolted on. I got two whitewood boards, 
five-eighths of an inch thick, and ten inches 
wide. These I cut to fit the curves of the 
mudguards and painted them black. Then I 
bored holes through the boards and mudguards 
at the same point, and bolted the boards 
securely to the mudguards, with quarter-inch 
bolts. I put a spring washer behind each bolt; 
and not one shook loose on the whole trip. 

This partition made a deep, strong, dust-proof 
storage space. Nothing could slip out, so we 
could throw anything and everything in there. 
A rubber blanket, or a piece of canvas, tied 
over the top, keeps out dust and sheds the 
rain. 

On the right side we fixed one of those steel 
luggage carriers that adjusts as high as you 
wish. This was fairly good, but got knocked 
some, and came loose every now and then. 

On the next trip I guess we shall have one 
board, just high enough to let the doors swing. 
The beard will be much lighter than the 
luggage carrier, and will not come _ loose. 
Moreover, it makes a tight compartment, and 
you have no anxiety for small treasures. 

We chose a Studebaker, for three reasons. 
It is strong, and large enough to carry our 
outfit. It is a widely-used car all over the 
West, and has many service stations. It is 
inspected with the utmost care at every stage 
of manufacture. Those on the inside tell me 
that the Studebaker people use only the 
highest grade stuff, even in the little hidden 
places we are not supposed to see. 

This last detail means a lot to a man taking 
three women on a trip like ours. 

The results on the long grind more than ful- 
filled our fondest hopes. For twelve thousand 
miles and more old Marco Polo, as we call him, 
tan without the slightest interruption, or 
trouble cf any kind. Like the old one-horse-. 
shay, the wheels were as good as the differen- 
tial, the differential as good as the universal 
joints, the jcints as good as the engine, the 
engine as good as the electric system, and the 
electric system so good that it never failed 
once. 

The water boiled out over the fan belt so 
much that it stretched, so we swapped the 


leather beit ior one of rubber fibre, which 
worked well. 

The only expense for actual repairs was for 

a nut on one of the hood lugs, and some other 
irifle, total fifteen cents. 
_IT never would have believed that any com- 
plex machinery could have been assembled so 
perfectly, but here is Marco and the crew 
ready to testify to the facts. 

Mareo has just been through a _ thorough 
test, and needs no adjustment whatever; no 
valve grinding, no carbon, no nothing, except 
good oil and grease. 

The tent we got through F. S. C. in Chicago, 
from Carpenter. It is of light khaki material 
and weighs little. In size the tent is seven by 
nine feet, with a shade six feet wide that goes 
out for a front porch. We can use this tent 
with or without the car as we choose, and we 
used it without the car, as a big car is not so 
sweet as roses, after a long run. 

The tent cost nearly forty dollars, but it was 
worth it, for a long hard trip. It has little 
windows, covered with strong netting so you 
can close up the doors, shut out all hostile 
winged creatures, and still have good air for 
slumber. 

This seven by nine tent proved large enough 
for all four, plus our clothes. Through some 
of the wettest storms I ever saw, the good 
iittle tent never leaked a drop. If we had our 
choice of afl the tents that ever were born, I 
deubt if we should make any change. 

For beds, again, we made a lucky choice. It 
seemed a good deal to pay twelve dollars each 
for air mattresses, but when you realize that 
we could halt in any old spot, rough or smooth, 
wet or dry, and be sure of a sleep like those 


mother used to make, it is some comfort. 


In the morning these were deflated and 
folded into a small bundle. Then they slipped 
into a ¢anvas bag on top of the tent. Tent 
and mattresses, in the waterproof bag, lay 
snugly behind a front mudguard and never had 
to be tied in place. 

One caution. The two-thirds-length mattress 
is long enough, but needs a good high pillow. 
We wished we had air pillows, or a little more 
pillow material. We took sofa pillows, covered 
with khaki-colcred cloth, each marked with the 
initial of its owner. Next trip we shall prob- 
2bly take along an air bolster to go under our 
pillows. If you use mattresses like ours, do 
not blow them up tight. 

“D’n those rubber balloons,” grow' 
stout gentleman, after a night of ac’ 

a rubber bed. “ You climb up on « 
roll down on the other. That i 
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it, with your hip bone about an inch or less 
from the ground. Thus you can stay put, and 
ride any nightmare in safety. 

By the way, I find that we missed out on 
this, 
was almost giving away rubber beds of the best 
quality, just, our size. Believing that these 
would serve as life preservers, as well as beds 
of the cleanest type, they were installed at 
great expense. In a few months they saw it 
was hopeless. 

Why? 

The dear ladies just naturally used them for 
pincushions while dressing. After a frantic 
effort to break this habit, the company called 
it off, and I missed some bargains. 

We indulged in one little extravagance, a 
kapok camp mattress with waterproof bottom. 
This cost about ten dollars, but it added much 
to our comfort, and will last as long as we 
need it, I guess, so we voted the money well 
spent. 

F, S. C. loaned us a heavy canvas sleeping- 
bag that covered most of the floor space, so 
we did not bother about a floor cloth. A strong 
flocr cloth is almost a necessity for com- 
fort. With a tent like ours, and a strong floor- 
cloth, you can shut down, and out, all the little 
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the desert there is dry sagebrush and grease. 
wood. This may be small, but a few twigs, 
laid crosswise, make a lot of heat, and last, 
surprisingly long time. 

For tools we had the usual kit, for all work 
on the car. If you ever do take a trip like 
this, never, never start till you have every tog 
you can possibly need for every nut or bolt. Ay 
extra light jack would be a blessing at times 
A pair of jacks are never called knaves jg 
western mudholes. Besides these tools, I took 
a light hatchet, and a trench pick. I shoul 
have added a trench shovel, one of those the 
soldiers used, as that would have been usefyl 
at times. With the pick we could fill up ruts 
and holes faster than you could with a shovel, 
We could dig out a rain trench around the tent 
in no time, and we could level off rough places 
on the tent floor easily. 

Some tourists pack on shovels and picks, and 
axes, stuff enough to build the last little gap 
in the Lincoln Highway, between Iowa and 
California, but this is not necessary. The pick 
was a vital necessity, the shovel was not, but 
if I went again I should take a small shovel. 

For kitchen and dining room stuff we had 
the usual knives, forks, and spoons. We always 
get along with very little. You needn’t worry 


In order that Man shall go on it is necessary that he be intelligent, 
strong and moral; and if civilization doesn’t breed these characteristics, 
civilization has got to go. 


Albert W. Wiggin. 


creeping friends who might wish to call. It 
also protects the rubber mattresses from 
thorns, and sharp points of all kinds, which 
are plentiful on the western plains. 

The general rule for camping in the West is 
to take twice the blankets you think you will 
need. Even under two heavy blankets we 
were so cold in Denver that we all bought 
heavy sleeping garments. I had a cotton flan- 
nel suit with feet on it, much to my joy and 
comfort. 

Just remember that when we went over 
Rabbit Ear Pass, three days later, June 20, the 
ground was frozen, and we hac to fight our 
way round snow-banks. From Denver west, 
nearly fourteen hundred miles, you are on a 
high plateau, where it may roast you at noon, 
but is quite likely to freeze you at night. 

For cooking we bought a gas stove, from the 
Stoll Company of Denver. This was called the 
“sure meal” and stood on legs as well as on 
its merits. It worked well, after I learned to 
work it, but when we got west of Chicago we 
found a few dry sticks better than any stove. 
I could put a couple of stones together, or dig 
out a little trench, and start a fire in half the 
time it took to undo and set up the stove. 

Besides, don’t talk to me about stoves, when 
I can fry bacon over a snapping fire of dry 
twigs. Everywhere, west of. Chicago, there 


ayvas wood enough for a camp fire, Even on 


about these things, for if you lack, you can 
buy just what you want along the route. 
Cheap pots and fry pans, that you can bun 
black, and then throw away, are the wisest 
choice. 

Mrs. “Arlo” started to throw hers away 
several times, but I proved a good retriever, 
and all were collected again. 

One change from the ordinary was worth 
noting, and repeating; we used no sauce dishes, 
but double sets of cups instead. These were 
aluminum, and agate cups, of the Woolworth 
brand, and were far better for cereal and fruit 
than dishes would have been. 

The first day out, we scratched our initials 
on our personal cups, as these were to serve 
for cleaning teeth, and all personal choices in 
food and drink. From that time on no one 
ever got the same cup twice, but it was inter 
esting to know whose cup you had draw, 
when you were through with it. Z 

For water we had a folding pail, that held 
two gallons, a desert water bag that held one 
gallon, and a pair of one-quart aluminum 
canteens, bought from an army store. If we 
went again we would add another water bag. 
for there were many times we might have 
\ mped in delightful spots, but for the lack af 
water. 

Never take a chance on a small stock af 
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HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. Winsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times 
of Horace Mann was written by the editor of 
the Journal of Education for the Anniversary 
of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris. It is the only true-to-life 
story of America’s one immortal educator. 
Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. 
Winship unprecedented knowledge of Horace 
Mann and his times. 

The plates were destroyed by fire soon after 
the edition was published. So great has been 
the call for it, that it will be published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues 
of November 6, 13, 20 and 27, December 4, 
ll and 18. These seven issues of the Journal 
of Education will be sent to any address for 
fifty cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


water on the plains. If you drink any, fill again 
at the next spring. A puncture, a broken part, 
an engine trouble, a storm, a washout, any one 
of a hundred things may stop you far from 
water. 

An addition that we valued greatly was a 
fibre-board box, four feet long and two feet 
wide, four inches deep, telescope style. Into 
this box we could put clothing of all kinds 
without folding. When a cloth was tucked 
in over the top layer, and the cover snugly 
strapped, this box stood on the left running 
board, up against the car, and took up little 
toom. 

Our box proved waterproof and dust proof, 
and the clothing came out of it in surprisingly 
good condition. 

All sorts of rigs are planned by auto trav- 
tlers, to contain food and dishes. 

Some build little kitchen cabinets, 
on the running board. These have their ad- 
vantages. They keep all the cooking stuff in 
orderly and convenient form. They also have 
their disadvantages : They waste space. They 
tend to rattle in a new way every day, mak- 
ing you wonder if something is going wrong 
with the car. Lastly, they are seldom dust- 
proof. 

In Oakland I opened a very neat cabinet, 
thborately fitted up, on a Texas car. Every- 
thing in it was covered with the fine alkali 


that fit 
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Just Published 


| PRECIS WRITING 


for AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Methods of Summarizing, Abridging and 
Condensing, with Copious Exercises 


Epirrep BY SamvuEL THURBER 
Newton, Massachusetts, High School 


ForEworD BY CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Harvard University 


ation of précis writing and its im- 

portance in effective composition 
instruction. It provides numerous exercises 
suitable for American schools. These ex- 
ercises furnish methods for increasing a 
student’s power of mastering thought and ' 
perfecting his skill in making that thought’ | 
clearly articulate. They include excerpts | 
from the writings of Macaulay, Cardinal 
Newman, Benjamin Franklin, Thoreau, 
Ruskin, Scott, Keats, Shelley, and Words- 
worth, as well as from many contemporary 
authors, among them Arnold Bennett, G. K. 
Chesterton, Ralph Bergengren, Brander H 
Matthews, Henry van Dyke, and Calvin 
Coolidge. 


A NEW book, giving a detailed explan- 


Price, 90 Cents 


Ge ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS | 
8 Arlington Street Boston 


| 


dust of the plains. This did not seem to 
bother the newlyweds in possession, who 
were vastly proud of it, but we do not desire 
to return to dust before our time. 

Our plan is crude, but convenient. 
jammed all our small dishes 
materials into an old suitcase. 
tight and 
cabinets. 

A big argument for the suitcase is that you 
can .nove it about at will. You frequently 
stop for meals at spots where it is a great ad- 
vantage to go a short distance from the road, 
where you must leave the car. With the suit- 
case you have all dishes, table cutlery, cam 
opener, cups, salt and pepper, and so on, right 
under your hand, wherever you light the fire. 

Let me note two other items and I am done. 

We had only two people on the rear seat. In 
the third space we piled our blankets; neatly 
folded, the blankets fitted in nicely with the 
pillows on top. We tried several places for 
the blankets, but this proved the best. 

A friend wove us a little hammock, to my 
measure. This hung on hooks in the top 
frame, just over the rear seat, and into that 
we could tuck all odd articles likely to be 
hurt in the car. It proved useful. We should 
not want to go without it. 

I hope you will try this trip. It is not easy, 
but it is worth all it costs. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


EDUCATION 


October 30, 1924 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


‘progressive movements.] 
THE PURPOSES OF TEACHERS’ CLUBS 


In every town where there are teachers 
enough to fill the offices of president, secre- 
tary and treasurer there should be some kind 
of an organization for mutual information and 
professional advancement. Isolation is deso- 
lation for a teacher. She needs the sympathy 
and help of her kigd either through personal 
contact or correspondence. 

The Michigan State Federation of Teachers’ 
Clubs has recognized this need and has asked 
its education committee to present in definite 
form the purposes of teachers’ clubs. The re- 
port is given in the September number of the 
Michigan Education Journal. 

Briefly stated they are: First, that a study 
should be made of the Sterling-Reed bill so 
that every teacher may know exactly what 
effect it may have upon education politically, 
financially, locally, etc.; second, a study should 
be made of teacher tenure laws. The average 
school superintendent stays three years in a 
place. What chance has he in that brief time 
to make himself a part of the community? 
The average length of service of teachers is 
seven years. There can be no very great com- 
munity interest on her part either in that time. 
What states have tenure laws? How do they 
work out? 

A code of ethics for teachers is being worked 
out by the Federation. What should a new code 
contain? How can we make it a governing 
principle of conduct? 

Teacher ratings and salary schedules are two 
other subjects which prove a happy hunting 
ground, says the report, for those in search of 
trouble. Those of us who have been through 
the throes of a strenuous salary campaign 
quite agree with them. 

Other activities of progressive teachers’ 
clubs include child welfare, teacher welfare, 
community interests, benefit loan funds, ex- 
tension classes, etc. One interesting branch of 
work suggested by President McKenny is the 
securing of dormitories for normal students. 

LEGISLATIVE PLANS OF THE MINNESOTA EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


The present legislative plans of the Associa- 
tion as outlined: in their journal include a 
teachers’ retirement fund, teachers’ tenure, a 
county board of education and more adequate 
state support of the schools. 

Five hundred dollars for thirty years’ service 
with more for added years up to thirty-five 
was considered reasonable. The financing 
should be a fifty-fifty proposition, the state 
levying a tax to balance the teacher’s assess- 
ment. Teachers should be retired at fifty 


years of age. Many teachers do not stand the 
strain after that. 


Superintendents say they 


prefer tc hire younger teachers. A teacher re. 
tiring before the age limit may draw out all 
she has put in at 4 per cent. or may draw the 
annuity her assessment would earn. 

A bill stressing the features of tenure as 
outlined in the report of the National Educa- 
tion Association was introduced in the Min- 
nesota Legisiature of 1923. 

It is proposed to elect a county board of 
education of five members who shall appoint 
the county superintendent of schools and take 
over and handle all educational matters with- 
in the ccunty now handled by the county com- 
missioners. 

In the appropriation act of 1923 the pay- 
ment of supplemental aid to schools was re- 
stricted by a provision that all other state aid 
shall be paid first. This defeats the real aim 
of such aid. Schools entitled to supplemental 
aid should share in its benefits on the same 
basis as that which governs other forms of 
special school grants. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a permanent appropriation which will 
equal the sum approved and granted by the 
State Board of Education as reimbursement to 
the schools. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


This year the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. The 
annual convention will be held on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, November 6, 7 and 8, in 
three great meetings held simultaneously in 
Grand Junction, Pueblo and Denver. The pro- 
gram will be printed in full in the October 
number of the Colorado School Journal. The 
convention watchword is “ Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL 


During the year 1923 appropriations were 
made by the Memorial to the amount of 
$4,032,090. Of this sum $1,470,000 was voted 
for emergency relief in Russia, Japan, Ger- 
many and the Near-East. 

Particular attention was given during the 
year to child study, recreational activities, 
social science, and to the forward-looking ex- 
perimental work of social welfare organiza- 
tions. 

To the Federation for Child Study $7,500 
was voted to enable it to make available its 
materials and methods for use by groups of 
parents for child study. Other appropriations 
in this field include those to the Co-operative 
Education Association for Virginia, $26,500 
covering three years; to Monmouth County 
organization for social service, $25,000 a year 
for three years, and to the Brooklyn Maternity 
Centre Association, $5,000 toward the expense 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


The Motivated Spellers 


The New Merrill Speller 


Elementary Book 

For Second and Third Grades 
Intermediate Book 

For Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 
Advanced Book (in preparation) 

For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


These books bring life, interest, and success to 
the spelling lesson. 


The Latest Word in Silent Reading 


The Study Readers 


Fourth and Fifth Year Books 


now ready 


Sixth Year Book (in preparation) 


The Study Readers analyze the power to study 
and make it teachable. 


| CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


| New York Atlanta Chicago 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, it aids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your resist- 
ance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming med- 
icine. It is just a superior 
nourishing food. 


All Druggists 
Rumford 


Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


of an experiment with Mothercraft Clubs. 

Appropriations have also been made to for- 
ward scientific research related to child life as 
follows: University of Iowa $22,500, Yale Uni- 
versity $2,000, and Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University, $16,750. 

To the American Child Health Association 
$250,000 was appropriated for the years 1923 
and 1924. 


THE SERVICE OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 
The autumn number of the Mountain 
Herald is given over to three little sketches 
“Why it is,” “ Why it should be,” and “ Why 
it must be,” telling in simple fashion the needs 


of the mountain people and a little of what: 


Lincoln Memorial University is trying to do 
toward supplying those needs. 

The University is situated on a farm of 753 
acres, near Cumberland Gap. It has nine large 
buildings and a dozen smaller ones, a Carnegie 
Library, four dormitories, and a modern barn 
equal to the best in the state. College courses 
are given as well as agricultural instruction, 
practical work on the farm, forestry, printing, 
carpentery and dairying. 

It has about eight hundred students repre- 
Senting twenty-one states. The school ex- 
Penses are abgut $250 for nine months. Oppor- 


tunities are given for every willing student 
who must earn his way. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars in addition to the other available in- 
come is needed for the work this coming year. 


BEST BOOKS OF 1923 

This is the annual bibliography of the New 
York State Library giving the best books for 
a small public library. It includes books for 
study, fer reading and for reference. About 
300 of the 6,257 books published during the 
year are given. Of these 100 of the most popu- 
lar titles have been starred as a guide for pur- 
chase for small libraries. The choice has been 
made deliberately and carefully after the close 
of the publishing year. It is interesting, says 
the editor, J. I. Wyer, to follow in retrospect 
the sometimes kaleidoscopic changes in a 
book’s evaluation which a year’s time may re- 
veal. A certain first enthusiasm cools into a 
more discriminating judgment; or a_ second 
bock appears which completely supersedes the 
first in freshness and value; or the book which 
seems so timely and of first importance has 
lost its usefulness because its subject has be- 
come a closed issue. One’s early decisions 
change as the year advances, and the selec- 
tion which is made not too immediately is the 
more lasting and practical. 

The list might well be used as a guide for 
individual reading. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


OUR “DEMOCRATIC” CONSTITUTION. 

We live under a democratic form of government. By 
the Constitution of the United States, the greatest docu- 
ment and instrument ever conceived by the mind of man 
for the advancement of the human race, we are guaranteed 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—Nicholas T. 
McNeil, in Journal of Education for August 28, page 189. 

Will Mr. McNeil please cite the article and section of 
the Constitution of the United States which guarantees 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

The fact is, as every student of history knows, that 
the makers of the Constitution of the United States framed 
a document as far removed from the democratic type as it 
was possible to make it with any hope of having it adopted 
even by the small minority of the population (about one 
in thirty) who then had the right of voting. 
S. Y. Gillan. 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 4, 1924. 


It is officially given out that half a million veterans oi 
the World War, entitled to a bonus, have put in no claims 
and cannot be discovered. Of the 5,500,000 men entitled to 
a bonus, fewer than 5,000,000 have reported. 


—o—— 
15,552,079 automobiles registered in the United States 
in 1924, 


Henry Ford says: “Enough alcohol can be obtained from 
an acre of potatoes to plow an acre of land with a tractor 
for one hundred years.” 
—o—— 
Colorado’s valuation is $1,540,667,674. 
AGE OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


Any age is a good one for beginning a college presidency. 
The man, not the age, is the chief or only consideration. 
The following are among the more significant examples: 
Nott became president of Union at thirty-one years; 
McCosh of Princeton at fifty-seven years; Patton of 
Princeton at forty-five; Eliot of Harvard at thirty-five; 
Angell of Michigan at forty-two, following a term at the 
University of Vermont; Barnard of Columbia at fifty-five, 
having served already as president of the University of 
Mississippi; Harper of Chicago at thirty-five; Woods of 
Bowdoin at thirty-two years; Northrop of Minnesota at 
fifty; Bascom of Wisconsin at forty-seven; Fairchild of 
Oberlin at forty-nine; Stearns of Amherst at forty-nine, 
and Seelye of Amherst at fifty-two; Smith of Dartmouth 
at fifty-nine; Draper of Illinois at forty-six. Burton took 
his first college presidency at Smith at the age of thirty- 
six. Hyde became president of Bowdoin at twenty-six, 
as did also Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of Wellesley, at 
the same age. 

The Professor Augustus Howe Buck Educational Fund 
in Boston University is, so far as is known, the only one 
of its kind in any college. Under it students chosen for 
their promise of usefulness and accomplishment may be 
appointed beneficiaries in their freshman year in college, 
carried through to graduation as scholars and given two 
years of graduate study either in this country or Europe 
as fellows. 

This fund was established in memory of Professer Buck, 
one of the ablest members on the faculty in the early years 
of the college. The name of the actual donor has never been 
announced... The original gift of $100,000 has been in- 
creased considerably by careful management. 


JUST TO “GET BY” IS FATAL. 
PAUL D. MOODY 
President of Middlebury College 

The reason there is so much shoddy work done in edu- 
cation is because people are content with “getting by.” Just 
to “get by” will mean in the long run to fail. You will 
not be content to employ a lawyer who almost wins a case, 
or to call in for a serious operation a doctor who is seventy- 
five per cent. efficient. A college can do no greater ser- 
vice to its students than to treat them as they will be 
treated in the larger school of life. Superficial satisfaction 
with work which just passes is fatal to any real success 
in life. 

John A, Coleman, Jr., twenty-two years of age, has 
bought a seat in the New York Stock Exchange, paying 
$81,000 for it. He is the youngest member the stock ex- 
change has ever had. His successful speculations have 
provided the money for his venture. 

UNIQUE VIEW OF SLEEP. 
[Theory of Dr. Zell, a German Scientist.] 

Sleep was the only means that enabled prehistoric man 
to live with the beasts and maintain himself against them, 
The human system got used to it during the 200,000 years 
of prehistoric life, and hasn't got rid of it yet in the four 
or five thousand years of civilized life, in which sleep has 
lost its value because man no longer need fear the beasts. 

The vast majority of the animals is about during the 
night. During the day they rest under the protection of 
their natural colors. The theory that the colors of animals 
are adapted to the environment in order to enable them to 
move unobserved is wrong. They ‘escape observation by 
staying perfectly quiet during the day and moving about at 
night. 

None of the night animals know actual sleep. They 
merely doze. At the same time they hear every noise 
around them. That is why even with man the ear is the 
last organ to fall asleep. 

Some animals, like the whales, don’t sleep at all. They 
have no place to sleep where they would be safe from their 
enemies. In the depths of the sea, sleep is impossible. 

The firm sleep of man is an exception in nature, which 
is shared only by the day monkeys. 

In order to escape the prowling beasts at night, prehis- 
toric man climbed a tree where he could do nothing else 
but sleep. That’s where he got the habit. That is also 
why we still darken our bedrooms when we want to sleep 
during the day, and why our beds are raised above the 
floor. 

Primarily, sleep is a food-saving device. That’s why 
babies and young animals sleep so much, because other- 
wise the mother would be unable to feed them. 

The period of sleep is the only extended period during 
the twenty-four hours when man doesn’t eat. On the same 
principle has developed the winter and summer sleep of 
animals. The animals of the high North sleep during the 
winter, when their food sources are buried under snow, and 
the alligators sleep during the summer when their native 
waters and with it their food suppiy have dried out. 

This doesn’t mean, says Dr. Zell, that we could abolish 
sleep tomorrow. Sleep is still necessary, and the sleep be- 
fore midnight is the best because prehistoric man climbed 
his tree as soon as darkness came. 

But sleep no longer has any necessary function in the life 
of a modern man, and therefore, it is only a question of 
time when man will outlive it. 

The theory that sleep is necessary to rest the body, to 
enable it to eliminate waste products and then replace them, 
is denied. 
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BOOK-_TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. By David Eugene 
Smith and William David Reeve. Cloth. 360 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 

The Wentworth-Smith Mathematical Series has held 
the front of the stage through many rival demonstrations. 
We recall distinctly when Professor Wentworth was made 
famous by Edwin Ginn, or as Professor Wentworth’s 
friends used to say, “When Professor Wentworth made 
Edwin Ginn famous.” Those were strenuous days and the 
new candidate for attention had to make an appeal to class- 
room achievement. 

There have been few more critical times in the school 
book world than the anticipation of the time when Pro- 
fessor Wentworth’s personality would not be available 
and when Edwin Ginn’s personality would not be available. 
The story of the fame and fortune of the continued and 
enlarged publishing firm which came to the front is uni- 
yersally known. 

The finding of David Eugene Smith and holding the 
scholastic and educational prestige of Professor Went- 
worth’s mathematical texts by putting behind them a 
larger historical background for mathematics while demon- 
strating the most successful adventuresome vision in 
modern methods was an achievement like that of making 
horseless carriages into Pierce-Arrows. To have seen 
such transformation is one of the joys of having seen the 
great past transfigured into the greater present. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS. An Elementary 
Study of Society. By Joseph kK. Hart. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

. The most difficult school book to write today is one on 

sociology. Religiously and politically one has to put a 

dimmer on often as he sees and hears things, and a mufiler 

on as he speaks or writes. 

Far be it from us to pretend to know who will be 
irritated by any phase of Mr. Hart’s treatment. Of one 
thing we are entirely certain, that author and publisher 
have done everything of which they could think to get ad- 
vice and counsel. To have satisfied Dr. Edward A. Ross 
and Dr. David Snedden goes a long way in giving confi- 
dence in both the progressive and sane treatment of the 
social situation of today. 

The line of approach is especially happy. There are 
sixteen chapters on Yesterday and Today, and sixteen on 
Today and Tomorrow, which gives an opportunity to deal 
with what others have thought, think and expect. 

There is no attempt to make social problems simple. 
“The past seems incomprehensible and the problems about 
us seem overwhelming; the phenomena of the past are not 
understood; the future is not sure.” To this we can all 
say “Amen.” 

As we look at our communities we see how unco-opera- 
tive our institutions really are. Generally our communi- 
ties lack balance. They have gigantic industries, but are 
careless of beauty and culture. They amass great wealth, 
but also know monstrous poverty. They worship beautiful 
ideals in the midst of sordid realities. 

Social science is trying honestly to lead somewhere. 
Science may easily lose itself in words and definitions. If 
we become too bookish, we may be as badly lost as if we 
had never had any science at all. The world cannot live 
by science alone. 

Human life, in society is made up of problems. The 


future of humanity is in the realm of problems. Old dog- 
matic traditions, customs, and habits; old attitudes and 
answers; old formulae—none of these will suffice today, 
but we shall not do well to throw these things away 
merely because they are old; neither shall we do well to 
accept them merely because they are old. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. A_ Study of 
Methods and Devices. By Hattie L. Hawley, Worcester. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry 
Suzzallo. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It is refreshing to find an author of Subject Methods 
who appreciates the distinction between the art of teaching 
and the science of education. Miss Hawley makes that 
distinction entirely clear without saying anything about it. 
The art of teaching is largely the art of using devices 
skilfully. The art of teaching is the art of helping a pupil 
to learn by devices that really help him to learn. 

We have never seen this so clearly and delightfully put 
in action as in the chapters in which Miss Hawley presents 
thirty-three pages of Devices to Cultivate Appreciation, 
sixty-eight pages devoted to Devices to Cultivate Power, 
and a final chapter of Devices to Teach Fundamental Facts 
in Spelling, Language, Writing, Punctuation. 

Here is a book bristling with suggestive devices for 
teaching hundreds of things so that the child will know 
what he learns and retain what he knows. It is a book 
of almost infinite resourcefulness. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED 
SCHOOL CHILD. By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa. Cloth. 300 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

It is refreshing to find unusual terms of everyday condi- 
tions. “Unadjusted” is refreshingly different and Dr. 
Morgan’s treatment of the “Unadjusted Child” is re- 
adjusted information. For instance, it is refreshing to 
have a director of a Psychological Clinic frank enough 
and honest enough to say that “many mental peculiarities 
that are classed as abnormalities are psychologically noth- 
ing but bad habits. ... Teachers are to blame for many 
mental abnormalities. . . . Teachers must be taught how 
to train their pupils to understand themselves.” 

While this would seem to reflect on teachers it does noth- 
ing of the kind. It relieves teachers of all responsibilities 
by saying in a refreshing way that psychological clinics 
are responsible for many mental abnormalities. This is 
the most refreshing output of a psychological clinic. But 
seriously, the psychological clinics are now so well 
equipped and teachers of teachers are now so generally 
trained in these clinics that the clinics will be held respon- 
sible for unadjusted teachers of unadjusted children, and 
if they are not functioning’ adequately the public will re- 
quire special clinics for unadjusted psychological clinics. 

We beg the reader's pardon for this digression. We are 
genuinely interested in the unusual phrasing of Dr. Mor- 
gan. We like his term of Mental Disturbances, “deviations 
from normal.” “The main object of education is to fit an 
individual to become successful in his personal relations 
with his fellows. ... The success of an educational institu- 
tion should be measured by the social adjustability of its 
alumni... . A teacher must cultivate the ability to recog- 
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character, without any feeling of blame, resentment, or 
horror at the discovery. . . . Keep your own emotions out 
of it. Sympathy is not crying and laughing with the child. 
He does not particularly want you to share his moods. He 
wants information and guidance, so sympathy should con- 
sist of rational understanding, interpretation, and guidance 
—not of sentimentality.” 

“Queer acts are as surely motivated as are conventional 
ones. . . . Children have distorted values because they have 
been taught them by elders, who have permitted them- 
selves to be duped.” 

“In tribal or national warfare there are two kinds oi 
battle, the open face-to-face battle, and the guerrilla method 
in which each side hides and attempts to sneak up on its 
opponent and attack it at an unexpected moment or from 
an unexpected quarter. These two types of battle also 
occur in mental life.” 

These are samples of statements of situations. It is a 
book that is sure to be used for teacher training, but more, 
it is a book that teachers in service should be given credit 
toward a college or university degree if a teacher in ser- 
vice can demonstrate faithful and masterful reading. 
Better yet, it is a book for Parent-Teacher Associations 
to require their members to read and demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of its contents. In short it has done us, personally, 
so much good to read it that we cannot imagine any pro- 
fessional man or woman, any one who cares to think along 
lines of human improvement who will not profit from a 
knowledge of Dr. Morgan’s line of approach to an under- 
standing of queer traits in himself or in others. 


READINGS IN RISK AND RISK-BEARING. by 
Charles O. Hardy, The Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 
We had an elaborate editorial on Hardy’s “Risk and 

Risk Bearing” so that we need do no more regarding 

“Readings in Risk and Risk Bearing” than to say that this, 

even more elaborately, covers the whole field with articles 

and selections by more than seventy eminent specialists. 
The larger subjects, each with many sub-subjects, are: 

The Cost of Risk, Ways of Dealing With Risk by Elimina- 

tion and by Transfers, The Business Cycle, Business Fore- 

casting, The Management of Capital, The Security Mar- 
kets, Stock Speculation, Analysis of Securities, Commodity 

Speculation, Hedging, Life Insurance, Fire Insurance, 

Property Insurance, Guaranty and Suretyship, The Risk 

of Labor, and Social Aspects of Risk Bearing. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. 


By Lafcadio Hearn and 
Others. Cloth. Illustrated in full-page colored plates. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, Inc. 

Of these sixteen Japanese Fairy Tales four are by Laf- 
cadio Hearn, famous for Japanese tales. The others are 
by Grace Janes, Basil Hall Chamberlain and others. The 
tales all have the Japanese flavor which is their special 
charm. They are wholly unlike English, French, German, 
Italian or other tales. In this age when every writer for 
children seeks something new in plot and style these Jap- 
anese Fairy Tales are refreshing. Nothing in them is to 
be found in the tales of any other land. 

To Hearn Japan appeared the most magical land in the 
world, and to express the wonder he felt “he ransacked his 
store of words with so much diligence, and rearranged 


them with so much artistry that the material glows with 
the lustre of Chinese silk.” Only an artist who has actually 
experienced the spell of old Japan untouched by the march 
of Occidental industrialism, could blend her colors and 
-heighten the charm of Hearn’s telling. 


nize clearly all defects and peculiarities in conduct and— 
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AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION. A Primer In- 
terpretation of Some Educational Principles, with a 
Manual of Writing, Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic. 
By Adelia Adams Samuels. With an Introduction by 
Grace Chandler Stanley. Cloth. 260 pages. San Fran- 
cisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

Our interest in this book was caused by the ardent en- 
dorsement by Mrs. Grace Chandler Stanley, California’s 

State Commissioner of Education. It seems that the 


author of “An About-Face in Education” had been de- - 


veloping and practicing this about-faceness in the State 
Demonstration School at Cucamonga for two years before 
she published her demonstration results in this book. 

There is a lot of Montessori inspiration in the book, but 
it is all Americanized, yes, Californianized by the author, 
Dr. Grace M. Fernald, professor of psychology in the 
Southern Branch of the State University of California, 
vouches for the book as unreservedly as does Mrs. Stanley, 
and no two educators would have more weight with me 
than these two. 

Here are a few characteristic sentences: “Such small 
fruit as the educational labors of the centuries have pro- 
duced were withered and blighted ere they reached matur- 
ity, while a vast proportion of the planting has vanished 
into nothingness before there was even a promise of future 
development. The principles formulated for our guidance 
are verbally accepted and actually flouted. The goal of 
a usefully educated citizenship is impossible of attainment 
until such time as the practice of the schools is made to 
conform to their indisputable precepts.” 

We have never seen anywhere else so definite a demon- 
stration of an “About-Face” in schoolroom functioning as 
is revealed in this report of achievement in the Cucamonga 
State Demonstration School. 


SCHOOL BONDS. By John Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cloth. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The Bruce Publishing Company is placing the schools. 
under great obligations for the masterful way in which it 
publishes indispensable administrative material ahead of 
all competitors. The latest notable demonstration of 
leadership is its exhaustive study of “School Bonds.” it 
will be the official authority for state departments of edu- 
cation and city boards of education and their advisers. It 
is reliable in information, clear in every statement, and 
makes everything easily accessible because of skill in 
arrangement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Games, Contests and Relays.” By Seward Charle 
Staley. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

“Vergil’s Aeneid.” By Arthur W. Roberts and John 
C. Rolfe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Intermediate French Prose Composition and Conver- 
sation Builder.” By S. G. Patterson.—‘“Speaking and 
Writing English.” By Bernard M. Sheridan, Clare 
Kleiser and Anna I. Mathews. Fourth Grade. New 
York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

“Veronica.” By Johanna Spyri.—‘“The Little Alpine 
Musician.” By Johanna Spyri.—‘“Stories from Dickens.” 
By J. Walker McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. - 

“How to Demonstrate Health, Money, Friends.” By 
Gertrude A. Bradford. Massachusetts: The Elizabeth 
Towne Company, Inc. 

“Niagara and Other Poems.” By Arthur William 
Fisher. The Christopher Publishing House. e 

“A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language. 
By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press. 

“Laugh It Off.” By Strickland Gillilan. Boston: 
Forbes and Company. 

“The Childhood of Greece,’ By L. Lamprey.—‘Teach- 
ing: A Business.” By Marion Greenley Kirkpatrick. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. - 
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Fall and Winter Protection for Free Text Books | 


Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Outside Wear. 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS 


for Inside Damage. 
Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETT 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Dr. Byron Groce (1844-1924), who 
died October 8, was a notable figure 
in the Public Latin School "4 Boston 

his thirty-six years of service. 
a ner period he was head of the 
department of English. He combined 
broad general scholarship with ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the devel- 
opment and resources of the English 
language. He was a pioneer in in- 
troducing improved methods of teach- 
ing the subject. The remarkable 
change in the attitude of schools and 
colleges toward English, during the 
last third of a century, was due in no 
small measure to his influence. After 
graduation from Tufts College in 
1867, he was principal of the high 
schools of Braintree, Peabody and 
Watertown, meanwhile taking grad- 
wate work at Harvard. After his re- 
tirement from the Latin School at 
seventy he traveled extensively. He 
was a former president of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. For 
nearly forty years he had been a 
trustee of Tufts College, from which 
he received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


_ SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middle West will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 1925. Considerable 
emphasis will be given to the discus- 
sion of the junior high school move- 
ment. This will be particularly ap- 
propriate inasmuch as the city of 
Chicago has recently adopted plans 
for establishing junior high schools 
throughout the entire system. 

J. Bogan, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Chicago, is chair- 
man of the program committee, and 
the various sectional committees are 
headed by prominent specialists in 
their line throughout the Middle 
West. The meetings of this associa- 
tion have in the past been noted for 
the stimulating nature of the pro- 
grams and the valuable discussions 
which have always formed a promi- 
nent part of the meetings. 


A new law club and_ cormitory, 
erected at a cost of several million 
dollars, is in use on’ the University of 
Michigan campus. An _ appropriate 
tablet announces that it is the gift of 
W. W. Cook of New. York City, 
who was graduated from the univer- 
sity in 1882. 


Denver school enrollment is more 
than 45,000, 

Scholarships and other awards for 
ambitious boys and girls of all ages 
in New York City and vicinity will be 
distributed at the Education Exposi- 
tion in New York City, American 
Education Week. For details address 
Education Exposition Committee, 
Hotel Majestic, New York City. 


Professor E. L. Larkin, the highly 
efficient astronomer of the Mount 


Lowe Observatory, Los Angeles, died 
on October 12, at the age of seventy- 
five. He had been in charge of the 
Mount Lowe observatory for twenty- 
five years. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Palmer— 
Palmer Penmanship fame—have re- 
turned from three months of travel 
and rest in Europe. 


The Michigan Interscholastic Asso- 
ciation, Battle Creek, Michigan, which 
has functioned for a score of years in 
directing secondary school athletics in. 
the state, has been legislated out of 
existence by an act of the state legis- 
lature placing high school athletics 
under the control of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. Thomas 
E. Johnson, state superintendent, has 
appointed A. W. Thompson of Battle 
Creek to be state supervisor of ath- 
letics. He will be the Judge Landis 
of Michigan high school athletics. 


Why 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
in a 


Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Eastern High School of Saginaw 
Michigan, has a scholarship fund of 
over $8,000 used to send the school’s 
outstanding student athlete to college. 
Proceeds of one football game each 
season is credited to this sum. The 
recipient of the scholarship last year 
was John Fredericks, who was chosen 
as centre on the all-state high school 
football team. 


“Student Government in the Fran- 
cis W. Parker School,” a forty-page 
pamphlet, gives a short history of 
Student Government as it has been de- 
veloped in the Francis W. Parker 
School during the past four years 
and the Constitution and By-Laws 
now effect. Verbatim reports 
and records of typical students’ as 
sembly, jury, and council meetings are 
included. There is also a summary 
of jury cases and the rules and regu- 
lations governing student activities 
and conduct. The value of the stu- 
dent government movement to the 
school is indicated by brief articles 
giving the point of view of the fac- 


ulty, the student body, and the parents. 
The booklet should be of interest to 
all interested in the problem of student 
self-government in high schools. 
Copies of this booklet may be secured 
at 25 cents each, postpaid, by address- 
ing the Publication Department, Fran- 
cis W. Parker School, 330 Webster 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Laurenus Clark Seelye, president 
emeritus of Smith College, and presi- 
dent of that college from its found- 
ing in 1873 until 1910, was one of 
the most distinguished educators of 
New England for half a century. He 
was eighty-seven years of age when 
he died. 


Hamtramck, a suburb of Detroit, 
with a population of 75,000, has a new 
building with a capacity of 300 pupils, 
to be devoted entirely to the teaching 
of vocational subjects. It adjoins the 
senior high school building; a new 
junior building will be completed 
early in 1925. Edmund M. Conklin is 
principal of the combined high school. 


EBMaERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


ARLO’S friends advertise him. 


Of ANITA 


Of PATHWAYS 


Of WHO KNOWS 
must be worth it, 
Journal of Education.” 

CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 


PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


ARLO PLAN 
THE ARLO BOOKS 


Just this summer some of his friends said: 


“The best example of oral composition in the sixth grade I have 
ever seen was one in reproducing Anita.” 


“It is the one history that I would put into the hands of every 
boy or girl who was preparing for college eventually.” 


“I do not know the price of 
from the write-up by Dr. Winship in the 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 
WHO KNOWS 
4th grade and up 
By Bearua B. and Ernest Cops 


Who Knows, but am sure it 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 


Bangor. Association, 


30-31.1:West Tennessee Educatt 
Association. P. E, oan 
tary, Germantown. — 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl- 
tute of Instruction, Providence 


31: Franklin County Teachers As. 


sociation, Greenfield Mass. 


31: Middlesex County 


Teachers Convention. = 


31: Norfolk County (Mas 


31-November 1: New Jerse 
Association. Atlee 


30-31-November 1: Northe 
souri Teachers 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American . 
sities, Minneapolis, 


Secretary, 520 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meetin f Wi 
Teachers’ ‘Association’ 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison, 


6: Wisconsin History Teacb 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa. 
owa ciety o ocial Scie 
Teachers, Des Moines. = 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Saas Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
er. 

of Mathematics 


Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers 


Convention. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 


Association. 


13-14: New England Association 
School Superintendents, State 
House, Boston. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia 
Merced. Superintendent 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Pro 
Committee. 


8-11: Arkansas Mote 


Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 


10-i1: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 


11: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, 


11-14: 
Can: 
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-14: National League of Compul- 
a, Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 


Associatiuz, Lincoln. 


-14: Association of 
rsities, Akron, Ohio. 


: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
90-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


Urban Uni- 


94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
94-26: New . York State Science 


Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 


26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 


27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. _ 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


27-23: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. i 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


98: Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Association of 


29: Association of Modern’ Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Washing- 


ton, D. 
DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 


2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


27-29: American Association for 
wae Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
.Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political 


Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 

American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
23-30: National Council of Geog- 
taphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
2%: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
§-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
§-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
on, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS: 


especially those de. 


ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 


25 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kelloge’s Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher ma 


31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No eharge 
to employers, none for registration. 
f you neee a teacher for any de~ 


y be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established 1855 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 


in the Union and ean 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6: Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


Superinten- 
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October 30, 1924 


Do You Know What It Means 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


a} Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the receveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature offi age, reduced efficiency. 
Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
4 - Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and*would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


| — These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Wort? 


How the C. U. ‘Miss Ella Y. Dobbs, Columbia, J.-M. Hammond, _ Principal 


B e | W A f Yy Mo., wrote: “The peace of min Washington School, Sandpoint, 


which comes from knowing that Jaaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
Pays $50.00 a Month when you 


a to ing of security to know that if 

epend on in case of emergency 

is worth more than the cout, eteh sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 


| 
| 
| 


though one never has occasion to 
accident present a claim.” master, affording ample means for 
kneéss. myself and family until health is | 
' Pays $11.67 a Week when you are Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, restored.” 


quarantined and:,your . salary Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U 


4) = is a great thing for teachers. 
has stopped. - There is nothing to lose; for if you Tucson, 
‘ Pays $25.00 a Month for illness are not sick you are winner, and Ap mg pgats ere is no invest- 


* if you are, you get pay. I have ™ent so assuring and so reason- 

sag = vel gies been a member of the T. C. U. Able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
can work Pp over two years and I think it’s’ tirely friendly and do not try to 
y : , wonderful. evade their responsibilities.” 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase 
sick benefits for two months. 
sick benefits. for two monte | Cut Off and Mail This Worry-Chasing Coupon 


established hospital. 


It commits you to no action. It — — —preel - 
Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major | implies nothing except that you aformation Coupen= % 
4 accidents or for accidental | would be interested in reading | 70 THE T. C. U., 
loss of life. pa A Teachers. 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. | 
Pays Double these benefits for | 1 am interested in knowing about 
f travel accidents sustained Just fill out, cut off and mail your Protective Benefits. Send me | 
‘ through railway, street car, or the coupon on the right. We shail .< hole story and booklet of | 
: steamboat wreck. then mail you full particulars of estimonials. 
how we protect Teachers. Please [> 
Pays Operation benefits in ad- do it today. 
dition to other benefits if your 
i 


policy has been in force for! 
one year. 

for increased benefits at ‘pro- UNDERWRITE 


portionately increased premi- 


ums, for those educators re- 441 T.C. U. BUILDING 


(This coupon places the sender under no 


ceiving larger pay-checks. 
Nebraska 
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